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You’ll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ 

. . . that incredihl}^ smooth Scotch whisky 

It mirrors your inherent appreciation for the linest. Not just another Scotch. A great Scotcli! 
Incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant tasting. As ’Johnnio Walker Ih'd’ Label lets you relish 
relaxation, so, too, it converts the commonplace into a memorable moment — a moment you'll 
want to relive. Try it. You'll he glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red,* the smooth Scotch whisky. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





"I want plenty of protection— and no perfume!" “Just give me a deodorant that doesn’t quit!" 




“A deodorant should put in a full day’s work!" "Protection that doesn't fade . . . that’s for me!" 


MEN! Get TRIG,... new roll-on 
deodorant with STAYING POWER 

• TRIG— great new deodorant for men — protects you against odor up to 
27 hours . . . more than twice around the clock! 

• TRIG checks perspiration all day! And its protection builds — hours after 
you’ve rolled TRIG on, protection has actually increased! 

• TRIG has the clean smell you want . . . the staying power you need! 

TRIG IS A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS. MAKERS OF 8UFFERIN ' . VITALIS ' AND IPANA' 
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“A superb blond of all choice Havana tobacco and 

the world's most expensive shade grown wrapper 
make Golden Light Webster Cigars an adventure in smoking.” 


Fancy Talcs 

DIRECTORS— 35c • QUEENS 3 for SOc • GOLDEN WEDDINGS — ISc 
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Conr: Thf bif fight ^ 


TliP only jiicture in full color 
of Inet'inar Johansson's usion- 
ishing victory that you will 
see this week shows the pow- 
er that buckled Fkiyd Patter- 
son's sturdy legs and took the 
lieavyweight title to Sweden. 

rhoUigraiih hg llg /’r.«kis 



Next week 


powerful rebuttal is 
ready for those who denigrate 
the teen-ager, for you will find 
her in all her charm getting 
ready to upset the Australian 
swimmers in the '60 Olympics. 


► From Hollywood Park in 
California, Whitney Tower 
pinpoints where a dollar at a 
race track really goes and ex- 
plains the intricacies and op- 
erations of theadministrution. 


► Two great sporting clas.«ica. 
Wimbledon and the British 
Open golf, will be reported 
from the other side by John 
Metcalfand Henry Longhurst, 
distinguLshed English writers. 


SeoRTS Il.1.lTSTRATKI> IlUlllUlllxl 
wwtiy l.y TfMK Inc.. .'’itO Mo. 
Michigim Ave.. Chirugo It. til 
This issue is pulilishi'd in a 
Nttliunal iuxl Kiulern ediliun. 
Seeond-elass ixMluge paid al thi- 
e.igo, Hi. and at addilional mnil- 
ing olliees, SubsiTiplion; U.S. & 
Canada $7.rs) one year. 
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OVERHEARD IN THE LOCKER-ROOM 



Regardless of the 
name stamped on his clubs, 
every tournament-playing, subsi-~ , 
di2ed professional Knuws this to be 
a fact: His clubs are NOT the same 
stock clubs so/d to the average golfer — 
for most professionals get very special, made 
to ord^r service from the big clubmakers. 


And yet, it is supremely important to YOU 
and every golfer, that your clubs are made 
to fit YOU — your personal specifications 
and playing style. Unless your clubs are so 
made, your swing is bound to suffer. This 
made to order service is not available to 
average golfers anywhere, except from 
Kenneth Smith. 


For over thirty-five years. Kenneth Smith 
has been hand-making clubs for discrimi- 
nating golfers ON A CUSTOM BASIS. Every 
Kenneth Smith club is made to fit the cus- 
tomer's physical characteristics and playing 
style AFTER THE ORDER IS RECEIVED. They 
fit one golfer and only one — and because 
they fit. he can play relaxed, swing more 
easily, control firs shots better, get con- 
sistently lower scores. No other clubs are 
so carefully and expertly made. 

So do as the champions do — get 
your clubs custom made. Write 
TODAY for new catalog and Correct 



' 60X41-5 KANSAS CITY 41, MO 

\ .inly'!! ('iir’.fr'm Pfiib 



INSECTS GO 

When you use 

HANDY STICK INSECT REPELLENT 

Safely repels mosquitoes and 
other insects without dan(ter 
to eyes, clothing or plastics. 
Non-greasy, non-burning. Just 
rub on and peaky insects go. 
Keep a stick handy at home, 
for vacations and outings. 



MEMO fi "om the publisher 


P6I»CV HHbUTH 


I N the astronomical total of Pilot 
Max Conrad's 36,000 tlying liours, 
the -jS hours and 38 minutes that be- 
gan the morning of June 2 in Ca.sa- 
blanca and ended June 4 in Los An- 
geles are surely the most wonderful. 
They define a 7,668-mile nonstop 
flight in a 2ii0-hp single-engined I’iper 
Comanche. When 
Conrad finally land- 
ed his small plane, 
he became the only 
man in the world ' ■- 
who by himself had 
flown so far and so 
long without once ^ 
coming down. As a 
solo performance 
the flight ranks with Lindbergh’s. 

SeoKTS Ii.lustr.ated’s Percy 
Knauth was among the first to greet 
his friend at Los Angeles’ Interna- 
tional Airport fscf above), Knauth 
had been in a plane which picked up 
Conrad’s outside Van Horn, Texas, 
just after it had eclip.sed the old dis- 
tance mark. Tailing Conrad to Cali- 
fornia, Knauth was next to being in 
the cockpit on the last leg of the 
record-breaking flight. 

Although only Conrad can really 
know the experience of his lonely voy- 
age, Knauth knows what it is to fly 
with him. This week, in the first of 
two parts, he writes about that. 

For Knauth, the articles editor of 
SiH)RTs Illustr.ated, this is a first 
appearance in these pages as a w riter. 
But before he turned editor. Knauth 
had already achieved a distinguished 
writing career. From 1937 to 1941 
he was a foreign correspondent in 



couftao 


Germany for the Chicago Tribune 
and then The .Vor VorA' Times. Join- 
ing the .staff of Tf.vjE after Pearl Har- 
bor, he covered such trouble spots as 
the Balkans and Middle East. As war 
was ending he followed Allied troops 
back into Germany and in 1946 ana- 
lyzed her disintegration in a book 
which has since di- 
I ^ minished neither in 

readability nor im- 
portance to histo- 
rians, Germany in 
Di'/eot. 

Always drawn to 
flying, Knauth 
started in earnest a 
year ago with flying 
lessons. He soon learned of Conrad, 
wlio has long been a flyer’s flyer. 
Gathering material on him, Knauth 
came to know of his projected assault 
on the record. When, not long ago, 
Knauth received an invitation to join 
Conrad on a transatlantic ferrying 
trip, he jumped at the chance to ob- 
serve point-blank how this great pilot 
doe.s it. His account is thus, I think, 
as up-to-date an insight as possible 
into the magnificent flying that Con- 
rad has just clone. 

Xext spring Doubleday will pub- 
lish Percy Knauth 's second book. It 
will include this story and will he, 
Knauth says, “a primer, with per- 
sonal bias, on the arlventure of learn- 
ing to fly and flying. By adventure I 
mean you push the throttle and 
you're committed from here on in. 
You can’t stop by the side of the road 
and find out what’s wrong. You’re 
here, as Conrad has always been.” 
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SPORTS 


SUMMER 

BOATING EVENTS 


Thr iiali(i»'s Icitiliiii] nirfit nml 
rhiimi}ion:ihipi! Ilinuiiili Sc)il<-m>icr 


JULY 


4 TrantiiMi^lic |..>i i' 

4-11 Tri)(ih> jnif 

I'lMlii.pi t'liij, PraU'iiM, foix-nh.u 
lO-JJ IlcMiim V<' 

11. 12 ^'iirtv .\l' BlorK Iilanil 

12 -M "' 

IS Syi-i- |•ul,. 'Jliii, Aiiii-f.iMii 

17-1S K<Ji;uit.>uii Ui'i,Miu. Kdir-irlo' 

la ICiii-c, I’hicMj 

1S-2S lairrhniiiiii ilini' Wivk. l-i 


■■ l|l>■l••lulu 

fi.. li.-iiiiw-i-. 

•< 1 , \1 . 

li’i; 

Ky.-, S V 

Vr. 


S Y 


2# I'lifi Hurim-Mai'kin.ii‘ K.i'V. I’nri Huron, Mich. 
2S-2a Bu/,7.a-(it B.ij B-iwI, liiti-rna’iunal Hi, 
Beverly Vf. Miiriun, M.i>i 
2S-S1 American ’l l' crunc, I, I .''•lurnl 
2 «-Aua. 2 U.irhfchcaii R.n'' Heck, Af:ir(ih (i-.irf. 


2e-Aug 2 Scaridiiiaviun (lold <'u|>. . .McIiT*. 

Saiidhumm AYii'k, .'■iiiKlhaiiirn. .Sw.-ilcn 
aa-Aug. 3 Inlcriiaiiimal II 1 S < ‘hamiiiiinihip. 
Hiichiitef, S' Y 

30-Aug a S'evv A'ofk Yachl I'luU Cruiic, Uu‘i-n's 


AUGUST 

a <'nA.,.« W.i-k, IhIcoI Wifhi, KuKlaiifl. 

8 -S'-nh .American Star < haniinnnahiin. 
»iin I'ark. I'hicairii I’.iii Am i-timinit loni 

7 Sni|ii. S'.iliiiiixlK. Si-.|Unvah Vl'. TuUa 
7 Inlcriiallonal Railic >'l<am|ii’>n4||i|iii. 
Carhuina. I 'alif 

9 I'ciitfoin Inierna' innaU, lanni Hen-h. 
lln^inn (•.ivv-i-r .■<<iu.idri>i> I’ruiscr H,,,-.., | 
M.irl,|,.h,.ad. 


Hac 


■ \v!i’k' r.'.iVr 

<'hatn|iiii,|Aii,(,., Ma-i 


.21 II. A’ V K<<g:ina, I'h 
Like Minnclnnka, W- 
-22 Knitt .Mcmolyi>c 

•22 I.lKhliiini: Intern 


iaiiiTfi Yl'. M.i'l-li 

;n4>niIiir»H. \i.%viio** 

A. K, (■ and !> S 
. Mill,, 


all. (■riiii'nl S.i.l 
■ Ouieiiiimti Chani- 

i. Ameri- 
can YC. Hye, N'.Y 

'-2T Hiiven .S'aliniiuli. rieveland YC, tlhlo. 

4 l*an-American (lam'i, <'hicai;i) 

"SO leni ' Blue Jay Ojm'ii Invit.i’inn.il. Ixint; 
Idand Y<'. Hal.ylon, .S'. V 

S<'4fi ('u|>, luniiir iiaiionali, l.ii!htniiii!i. S'ofn- 


SEPTEMBER 

1-3 tnrcrnalinnal Jl" elim <Tiain;>ionihii>.4. 
''ohaiwci. Ma«. 

4 Stainfnrd-Vineyard Rici', I. I. Snuiid 

9- 12 Manhaiiel Bay Race Wwk. I'.irl AA'ailiini!- 

10- 13 I'limei InlcrnalKitiali. Ilhaca YC. S' 

12-13 Ri-ln-l 16 Saiiunal.i, Vermilmn, oliin 

12-13 North American Firefly fcaiali.i. Royal St 
Lawrence Yf. .MonI reiil. Que 

14 M.dlory ii'up, mi*n'i nationaU, Cofinlhi- 
HUa, Texas Corinthian YC. (Jalveitun B.iy. 
Kemah. Tx-xai. 

14*24 North American 6.-VIett*r Charnpeinahiiix 
and f’anada va. I'.S teamraces .Seaw.iii- 

hnka Corinthian YC. Uyxier Hay. N Y 

25-Oet. 2 5 .1-. Meter .NaDonalx and (r/rrcanelJr Cu;r, 

Seavranhaka Corinthian YC, Uysier Bay. N V 



“EVERYBODY WINS- 

Players win freedom from fatigue and 
lower their scores — and the Cluh wins, too 
— with more members playing and happy 
to pay for an easier game of golf! Quiet, 
rugged and dependable. Worthington 
Champs are built with IG year.s experience 
and backed by a national service network. 

Ayoiloble in 2d or 36 voir powar 



GOtf CARS' 


WORTHINGTON MOWER COMPANY PENNSTIVANIA 

Subsidiary of Jaeobsen Manufaefuring Cornpany, Racine, Wisconsin 


THRU JULY IT” 

THOROUGHBRED RACING AT 



RACING MOVESTO JAMAICA JULY13^” 


9 Races Daily • First Race 1 15 P. M • General Admission *2 OO tax incl. 
Ry Special L.l R R Trains, by Subway and Bus or by Car via Parkways 
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How to make a Schweppes- woman happy 


♦ HOVK v«it- SKK C'onmuiliilri- Kilwaril W'liihln ail. 
i X 'liariii^ Itic (-{i/ir-t liinir <i|' tin- ila\- u itli lii> w it'i' 
-A.Iitiali (••'Ininiiiic") \Vliit<-lica.l. 

W’liy iluf- 'l'r>nuiiic look ^<> lili"l'iil' Mccaii-'f llu' 
(’onunaiulcf i- fixiiiy lu-r a iirojii-r (tiii-aiiil-’l'niiii'. 
Mixccl witli Scl!\vt'|)|)t'>. of coiir-'O. 

Scli\\fp|K-s. a- cvt'ii Knu:li'li loddlci'- know. i> llie 
only mixer for an antlieiitie ’I'oiiir Di'ink. 


Only S< li\\('}j|K‘' lias Sclnveii|K*r\'esccner. And only 
Seliweppe' Ini' Unit eiirion-.lx refr<-'liiii" llai-ur. An 
ininiitalili' /n.v/e that eoim-' from Kii<;li>li injircdicnl'. 

IC\ eii tlioiijili >eli\vep]ie' prei'ioii' ingredients cross 
an oei'ati to yet hero. Si lnveppC' costs only a few 
cent' more than doinesli<- 'iilisl itnies. 

So eel the rail stidf. .Sc/n/c/i/x-.v 'roiiie. And if you're 
a liaehelor. \ on can hoy it all yiiiirsclf. 


scinx KI’l'Ks:"0;//v <t Jfir cciil.-i (lijU'rciia' in pria' . . . hut ii pr/cf/cw tliJfcrnuT in tush'.” 
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|■|{l•:s^)^-S■T: Riiy E. I.iiMen 


MAVAC.tSC. Kl>IT<Jlt;S 


TAS’T MANAGIWJ EOITURS 









ASSISTANT T(l THE MANACilMC lODlTdU 
II.-tiry J. Rnmnn- 


EDITORIAI. ASSISTANTS 


AI>MINTSTKATl\ E ASSISTANT 



Arthur I.- Rrawlr-y 


LAVUl'T 


I’.S-i KORKKIN BI REAI'S 




/you 

shave 


Instant 


Medicated shaving lather now lets 
you shave closer without irritation! 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them? (jct Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in tliis riiedicalec/ 
instant shaving lather. Extra-ricii. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 
You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema — so it saves you money. You 
know you're getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 
Also available in Brushless and I^atlier. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST 

VOUftSELF: 



ORDINARY LATHERS 
can’t tiold pencil up. 
Often let whiskers 
droop, too. So your 
razor snags, irritates. 


NOXZEMALATHERholds 
up whiskers as it does 
this pencil. Extra rich. 
No irritation — even 


NOXZEMA the only medicated 


“comfort-shave ! ” 
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EXTRA BLOWOUT PROTECTION: Nyionhas 

lasting strength to guard against blowout. Nylon protects against the 
four kinds of unseen tire damage that can lead to sudden tire failure: 
(1) heat, (2) bruising from bumps, (3) moisture, (4) flexing. All tire makers 
use nylon cord in their better tires. Why risk a dangerous blowout? Have 
your tires checked regularly. And whenever you need new tires, be sure 
they're made with nylon cord! 

THE SAFEST. STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 


lOOK FOI >H{ NTlON IDENtIFICATION ON 


eETKt Things >Ot sdTEt iiviNG rMtouCH CH(MiSTir 
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faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A roumliip of llic sports i/ifonnutiou of the urck 


BOXING First roiisfod tiicn foastt-d liy na- 
tion's squirminjt siiortswrilcrs. Swoili-n’s 

, (limply iniffRiar JohHnxKDii and ivyisli I’m- 
inniPr Hill Kiiatrnsiihn, U pair of ncopliytfS 
in hoxinK's jiincle, sul Ijiirk to rnjoy fruits 
of (Imir laliors. And all iK-caiisc Infio caUKht 
Heavyweight f’liiiniiiion Floyd I’atlersoii 
auain and ayain with his Ixioinirii; rii!lil, 
sent Cus D'Aiiialo's cloislered yoimi; w ar- 
rior l>ounrintr up and down like yo-)o in 
full view of stunned lil.fKil in New York's 
Yankee Stadium. Rocked and sucked to 
canvas seven times by Intto'-s miifht. proud 
I’allerson sIruitKied damply but lioitelessly 
to rubbery feel six times Is-fore referee 
slopped I'litht in third round (see l,'i. 

TRACK & FIELD While defendini; eliain- 
pion Rafer John.son, nursinK ailinj; buck suf- 
fered in niitu accident, fidgeted in stands, 
-Nationalist China’s wiry K. tum: iscc 
krfoiri pulled himself pa-st Oregon’s Dave 
Edstrom with 1 l-foot "1 ■ a-if'’!' Ift*!’ ’t* 
vault, bandy won -AAU decathlon title with 
7,r>llt points (to Fldstrom's 7,'i44 i at Kings- 
hurg. Calif. Higge.sl surprist* wa.s N’YF’.s 
Mike Herman, who was third with t),7Gd 
and may yet join Kdstrom in trying to con- 
tain Ru.s.sia’s Kiiznet.sov at Philadelphia 
but only if Johnson is unable to compete. 

Less nigged but just as willing, gal.s had 
their day at Cleveland, where Isaludlc Dan- 
iels’ double victory (CO meter.s in 7.6. 200 
meters in 24.1) led Tennessee .Sutc to fifth 
straight .AAH title. Only other double win- 
ner: Karlene Hrnwn, who los.sed shot tti 
fiso 4 'i inches and discus 153 fisd tt inclie.s. 



EDSTROM. WINNER TANG, HERMAN 


COLF Mii'kc) Wrichc. Iilonde. pc'rscinulde 
long-ball belter from San Diego. s[>ray- 
-shot the last three holes but held on grim- 
ly for 71 which gave her record 2K7, two 
strokes on Louise Suggs and second .straight 
Women’-sOpenat Fit t.sburgh's light Church- 
ill Valley layout. Biihblcd Mickey: "I'm 
tickled to death, niimh and relieved." 

TENNIS -Wimbledon puffed along to day of 
decision, but without several seecled stars 
who had high hopes of being on renter court 
for finals. Britain’s husky and top-ranked 
Christine Truman wa.s among those bruised 
by upset. Slowed down by volatile Vela 
Ramirez. Chris bumbled and stumbled, 
wa.s no match for scampering little -Mexican 
miss and lost t> 3. 6 2 in fourth round. 

HORSE RACING With big-name S-year- 
olds like Tomy Lee, Royal Orbit and Silver 
Spoon choo.sing to sit this one out. Los An- 
geles Oilman Howard Keck’.s Jiiu-darJ 
frisked along under Willie Shoemaker, ran 
merrily away from drab field to take SI 12.- 
000 Hollywood Derby by six easy lengths. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOATING SYU.XCL'SK, tiriilfti hi/ Chutlri Mill’' 
Jr., liniihr'l I', leni'h< iiheml tif /’/ukiifdpliM'' 
I’-./M-r rhih. jri fur i.'HHi wrUrr. 

I irHfit ri-ii’f '(* rr/>rr'rwl f’.S’ Oi Pen .IrernVrin 
(erinr*. Surnru.'r, .V V* 

BOXING Jure KllSKIS'K. ./rri„„n iir,r 

Jitrii li irhii rJri’n, hiiin/ H’ri yhfr , f*nrlhrii'i I , 

li.XLI'll Tll'-Etl JuS'KS, iD-ruiinJ »fm>i'in 

riirr X'irlor Z'll’izur, .Vr« Vurk. 

Fieco THIAL «A' l/’A’A'.V’.v ///<;// f'/.yjJE. 

(.fiirur I. D'lkck'n nxdr hkirk l.'ihruitur. ««'- 

rkilUtl JX u'hrr riilriei, .Vri'l A’l'ilriir lie- 

'tinte Ckiinipionthip Slake*, 1‘itrk ICapi'l-, Minn. 

FISHING If. KKI.I.EY. Ckifa<]u, .H.ifi-</ 

ZC’fik^-P'itin*! i/ellait/in hina ojf Kona ('wikI, 
cUiOarit Horhl rerorit, llonuliil’'. 

OOLF-AT/v'.V YES'TI Ut. San ^■r.lnei'e.,. ,kol eh- 
zling firi an tael ronnil fur J7J tatill, rne’ikeil pael 
riirlv hiil-'hiil Jnhnnu PriP liv '’’okr In u’in f’lii- 
r<e)i» lliien nnJ i'J.rioo 

lYll.I.IK liOlidlW Sl-ufir-ol'l fra'u San Ju*e. 
Calif., heal nrilain't Xrlhar l.rrr, S aii-l far 
n-orltl pro renwre lillr. Oan.hone .tf.iinn. .SetC- 

EU Sii'EET.M.XS, (Irerneharn, ,V-C-. »r<irfd JUJ 
far 7i halt', Ken Mrtlilere, Ueeiira^ t,,/ 

tingle iirnkr la win nail lefl-hanJert' rriiM'n. 
(lateehtfra, III. 

I'.S. orer Cannilii, inll. pru-amalear lo’irna- 
menl, Tariinin. 

HANNESS RACING— I’/f’TO/v’V f./.VO, rrptrH; 

A» Hi'irnril Carter, mmM a/iraj of Car 
eienn an ’a'l tiriilr, tel narl'l inflr rerord ai 
for ,l-o(ar-nl,l jnteing ilrWinj;* an hnif-aiile 
Irnek, Saralaiia S/irimj* .Y, V 

HORSE RACING i/K CII.DT; tKk.Xi'i Marta- 
rh"tel'< II. I't rn., otet Oay four) wkeH t'tn’- 
ard.t nphrl’l fnal riaim bu Jarkev John l.tannrd, 
in 5, fl.iMiii, ,4f.i.' 

THE nilSIl.M l.V; #45.4"" Svtanbu H.. I m.. 

fcir SK ienglht nrer .ifoiin'«« .Mauler, m J.".', 
lielmont Cart, .V.4'. Hah Cerrry up, 
IWTES'TIOSW l.l. Y: #44,'»«< H’-irr<n H rOlil 
.Men'arial Si, l in., hg .'I 4 Ienglht orer On-nnd- 
On. la He Swnpt’ n arb! rer’ad uf I uU I .'S. H'nn*- 
ingUiH Ck .Manuel Yraiu up. 

'nternational motor sports El) CEl.- 
llElt, Wheeling, H' V'"- -'iW «o(<«>n<iM. rfciii'- 
ered from lirtl-lap tphi, rtpprd hit llalian f'errati 
(irrr TS.Il-nt. elated rourte al 7'l-inph arera'je la 
win Oten Cln'tie, H’lirtinn lllrn, .V. V. 

SWIMMING - ('///l'/.S’ |■(I.V .X’linin |•f«rll. 

Ihrnthe'l lini-meler frei-lgle in I :'n for I'.S. eili. 
lent- rerurd: a.MlY IIEIS'KICII, Oakland, hut- 
rietl Ihraug't 4 ""-*nr(rr tni/iric/niil meilleg in 
.'i.-I.Ul and .MXIll.WXE II XIIHEE.AX'ES, Lot 
. 4 m 7 <Ipi, tuam ,i()"-mflrr hrexttitirakr in JiS?.!! 
In break i>i<n .tiiuri'nin i«iir4-«. I.at .Xngelet Inri- 
laliuHill iiierl. 

TENNIS f.KlI' IIU.XD brake through againtl 
Canehn Hamalet, d I, 5-7. H rt I, »iin firtl pen 
laurnanienl in Ihree h'are-l llillt, .V.V. 

HlrSY (I’/f.t.Vr. .-\(liin/i(. lirrr Harry llajfmanu. 
I’hiladripkia, 7 S, <7 .1. (11 mn mid. r/iiv evurit 
teniurt' irilc, Si Celetthurg, Fla. 

TRACK C FIELD - I,E.\ H .SEX ET II O'XE.Xl., 
lankv Chirago iS-year-obI, Haraieil up nilh lurr' 
reenrd III.P in J IMI-yd -tlnth hral, ireiil an la uin 
7i-Vi/. i/ii'li in X.i. Iim in run iifiTmii!; ii-j 

nil a inning leaiu in .Uin.itard relag la lead Slagar 
Daleg Yaulh Foandatian fu pofnlji and leant 
(/(If, Xa'I. l.tf girW ehampianthipt, Clereland. 

MILESTONE DIET): mirCE II XHL.XX, .t.l, ane- 
time Oliia ,s7u(r trhnlar-alhUie, formfni dietr 
who won III na’i'inal .Vf'.A.l iiml Hig Ten 

lillee from l‘H/1 In 1X511, eaphired tpnnijbaard 
ehampiunthifi far I'.S. in UiiX Otginpiet before 
(Mfnin-j hit nubiluN/iul (ii/fii(s In ewiehinij C. uf 
.t/i>kif)«n; «/ head injurirr, taffrrr’l when he ueri- 
denlalig fell i7 feet uhilc htlpin-j la ditmanlle 
diving plalform al Fui'r^flif, Pnnn. t dediealed 
find 7 >flinx(u*fn<} Irarhei. Hartiin langhi .Miehignn 
dirrre urll, helpfl XYidrerinet win three ulruioAf 
.VC’A.4 (I'l HIM rrcenllii nnwfil (o emieh IKS. 
diring leam in Can .Xmeriean llumet. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
4 T- , Aicr 7 A P. (3i, tee Boireimon, Roe to- 
Chanm txi-nioit Pa«iy Niiwi, A e.. Mfli'iin W Creenn 
Cieveloea Riom Dejie- 8 Herb Srho'tnio", AF 
12,13 Tc-cPiompTec Corp, IS Ariiw* Oal»» 16 
Opn OArb'ClIi lift 17 — A P 18 HyPeiLe 19 
Som Srnw'man 30 Jpiiri Wy'iil.ee, Moiv,n t. 

Riper 30.33 3ro*,ft'js by A|oy- 34, 36. 39- Marvin 
[ Nervmon. 35 Ichn C. Zunne'nion 44 I'nn Hey* 
man 51— iero Sipllci 52*56 — ^■^wl•lollpn^ Dy Roll 
Klee 57 Tpr, Ir.plo. 58 -John 1. Ale«Oni#ro,v,M. 
61 — lol'*' Mwl'iVen 62— i'l''. y Knoyth 63 -Mpivin 
t Neryman 64 -Alberl Moipvoy Denver Pos'. 
70— Avrock 8rown, 
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ntiYN’A KUiYP, fresh- 
faced William ami 
.Mary sophomore.. s<*ed- 
ed No. 1 . made it stand 
up. brushing 0IT Cali- 
fiirnia’s Carol .Ann 
Loop (i 0. G 2 in 31 
minutes to win college 
girls lennis champion- 
ship al St. Louis. 


KltlllK l.tUlAVSKI. 211. 
former minor league 
pitcher who turned to 
iKiwIing. displayed un- 
canny control at -Mi- 
ami, throwing strike 
after strike into one- 
three pocki'l. became 
one of few to roll two 
succe.s.sive 300 gaine.s. 




WIIITN’KY IIKKI). 2G- 
yeur-old San Jo.se State 
junior, ii.sed his lennis 
experience and solid 
touch to outmaneuver 
Yale’s Don Dell 7 5. 
3 6, G 2. 1 0, G 3 at 
Evanston. III. ami sue 
reed Alex Olmedo as 
Nf'.AA ehamiiion. 



SANPUA STBKAS’CHIK, 
12, of Yonkers, N.V., 
knuckled down to busi- 
nes.s at hand, heat 
boys’ (diam]iion Mat 
Wy.socki of Wilkes- 
Barre. posted U 11 rec- 
ord to win girls’ mar- 
ble-shooting title at 
A.sbury I’ark, N.J. 



DICK CltAWP’DKD, No. 
•1 man on Houston’s 
talented championshiii 
team, made up for iron 
defieienry with long 
tee game and putting, 
clobhered San Jose 
Stale’s Jack Luceli 7 
and I) to win NCAA 
title al P'ugene, Ore. 



II. MiVIVt: I'ltATT. vice 
commodore of New 
York YC and able- 
iKidiecl skipiier. look 
full advantage of 
111:11:111 time allow- 
ance'. sailed his .76-foot 
deep-keel .sloop Cii/irr 
to victory in Annapo- 
lis-to-N'pwport race. 



Jlin.VNY -MCLRNDON. 
who led Tennessee 
State to third straight 
NAIA ba.sketliall title 
and second only to 
Adolph Rupp in win- 
ning f>errentage, re- 
signed post to coach 
Cleveland Pipers, new- 
est NIBL leam. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The C U-vfland Indians, bedeviled by in- 
consi.stent battinR, seemed to solve one 
problem. Tilo Francona, playinjj with his 
fourth team in three years, replaced good- 
field no-hit Jimmy Piersall in center and 
in hi-s first nine games batted ,39.o, hit 
four home runs. Thu t hicugo Whin- Sox. 
desperate for .someone who can bell a ball 
into the seats, tried fading slugger Harry 
Simpson. Well, old Suitcase showed ’em 
how by unlimbering a dramatic grand- 
slammer to win a big game from the 
Yanks. Rookie fast bailer Barry Latman, 
a big di-sappointment this spring, got an- 
other chance after some splendid relief 
work and pitched a strong five-hitter to 
win his first game. While everyone waited 
for the motley Bultlmore Orioles to pack 
up and get out of the pennant race, the 
Orioles went quietly along winning more 
games than they lust. Last week was typi- 
cal; the.v took two out of three from the 
first-place Indian.s an<l followed with a 
doubleheader sweep of the Tigers before 
dropping a couple when their pitching 
suddenly soured. The Ouiruit Tigers ixcr 
jiuije 36 > finally fell into a hitting slump 
and lost eight of 11 before snapping out 
of it. First basemen Harris i.lfiO BAi and 
Osborne (.21:2 BAi had been particularly 
impotent, so after bench-warmer Gu.s Zer- 
nial whacked his lOlh major-league pinch- 
hit home run Hies the record', he was 
given a first baseman’s glove. Big Gus 
responded with two homers, five RBIs 
his first day as a regular. The New York 
Yankees hit hard (17 home runsi hul lost 
headway in the jammed-up pennant race. 
Ryne Duren. who started slowly this year, 
struck out eight of the nine men who 
faced him in one game and extended his 
scoreless streak to 2o innings. The Boston 


STARS OF THE SEASON 

Amgriun L«a|ue Njlionjl League 
TH£ B£ST PITCHERS 

G^mts wen Wynn. Chi 10 5 Face. Pill 12-0 
Complete games Pascual Wash 9 Burdette Mil 11 
Hits per game leriarese. Cicvb.SS Conley. Phil 7. 42 
Walks per game Lary Oei 1 76 Newcomhe. Cm 1.31 
SOs per game Score. Clev 8.34 Koutax. LA 9 76 
Runs per game Wilhelm. Ball 7 03 Face. Pill 0.87 
THE BEST HITTERS 

Percentage Runnels Bos 3S6 Aaron Mil .386 
Home runs Hillehiew Wash 26 Mathews Mil 22 
(1 perSVi A6) (1 per 13^ AB) 

Eilra base hits Colavito. Clev 3S Aaron Mil 50 
Runs scored Killebrew Wash 57 Mathews Mil 59 
THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 


Most runs New York 4 75 
Fewest opp. runs Cleveland 4.07 
Most hits New York 9.25 

Fewest opp. hits Cleveland 7.64 
Most HRs Washington 1.33 

Fewest opp. HRs Ballimoie 0.88 


Los Angeles 4 91 
San Francisco 4.14 
Si. Louis 9 63 
Chicago 8 48 
Milwaukee 1.19 
Pittsburgh 0.86 


Kfd Sox were cheerful because the big 
guy was hitting again. Ted Williams 
came off the bench and belted three home 
runs, batted for the week, "'rhis 

warm weather helps,” .said Ted. The 
Wii.shincton Sunnlors continued to find 
lhal ail those home runs iKillebrew, Alli- 
son. I.pmon homered in the same inning 
in one game, while Sievers just missed* 
won’t make up for weak pitching and 
loose defense. The Kunsas City Athlelir.s 



TEAM 

1 LEADERS 




Baiting 


Homers 


Pitching 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 





Clev 


.297 


22 

McLish 

8 3 

Ch. 

Fox 

.324 

lollai 

8 

Wynn 

10-5 

Ball 

Woodling 

324 

Triandos 

18 

Wilhelm 

9 2 

NY 

Mantle 

.308 

Mantle 

18 

Ford 

7-4 

Del 

Kuenn 

.355 

2 with 

IS 

Lary 

8-4 

Bos 

Runnels 

.356 


16 

Oelock 

6 4 

KC 


313 

Mans 

10 

Daley 

7 5 

Wash 

Thconebecry 

311 

Killebrew 

26 

Fischer 

6 3 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 





Mil 

Aaron 

386 

Mathews 

22 

Burdette 

It 6 

LA 

Gilliam 

.330 

Oem eter 

15 


8 4 

SF 

Cepeda 

333 

Cepeda 

16 

Antonelli 

10-4 

Pitt 

Sluari 

.332 

Stuart 

16 

Face 

12-0 

Chi 

T Taylor 

.313 

Banks 

21 

Hobble 

8 6 

SIL 


.354 

Bovei 

16 

Miaell 

9 3 

Cm 


.325 

Robinson 

16 

Newcombe 

8 4 

Phil 

Bouchee 

.310 

Post 

II 

Roberts 

6-6 


hobbled wearily into the cellar (Roger 
Maris returned minus his appendix, but 
Rob Cerv, slumping, was benched by 
injuries). Poor pitching olTset the best 
team batting average in the league. 

Standings Clev 39.30. Chi 39-32 Ball 38-34 Del 

37-35, NY 36-35. Wash 32-39. Best 31-39, KC 30-38. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Milwaukee Braves clung to first place: 
their hitting slump seemed about over 
and ihe pitching started to straighten 
out. “Despite the fact we’ve been playing 
lou.sy ball lately,” said Manager Haney, 
"we haven’t lost any ground. We’re bound 
to bust loose soon and get back in stride.” 
Nonetheless, Fred was peering long and 
hard over his shoulder at the l,o.s .\ngclc.s 
Hodgers, who w'on seven in a niw and 12 
out of l.T in their Coli.seum home stand to 
burst dramatically into serious conten- 
tion. For the second week in succession, 
the hard-lhrowing young Dodger pitchers 
looked like the be.st in the world. Most 
speciacular was 2;i-year-old Sandy Kou- 
fax. In one game he struck out 16 with 
his blazing fast ball and followed that 
with a shutout for his fifth straight win. 
Coupled with the youthful pitching was 
some hard hitting by a trio of veter- 
an pennant-ehasers. Gil Hodges at last 
showed the folks in LA how it used to be 
a.s he banged his average up over the .:100 
mark. Duke Snider, now a regular in right 
twith time out for occa.siunal resti, hit 



PRECOCIOUS PITCHERS Milt Pappas (left) 
and Jerry Walker, both 20 years of age, 
were hig factors in the Orinle.s’ succc.ss. 


with his oidtime power, and Third Bas(*- 
man Jim Gilliam spanked single.s all over 
the lot. The San Francisco (•■ant.K Were Still 
hurt by spotty hitting and Willie Maya’s 
long slump. Special batting practice and 
a new square stance that gets him closer 
to the plate helped a little, but he is still 
far from being the old Willie. Manager 
Murtaugh locked the clubhou.se door one 
day last week and blasted the lackluster 
Fitisliurgh Piraiu.s for shoddy play. The 
only bright and shiny regular was Dick 
Stuart, of all people. Instead of swinging 
wildly as he u.sed to, Stuart has learned to 
wait for the right pitch. He now lead.s the 
team in batting, home runs and RBIs. 
The ('hicago Cubs, who have an even 
younger pitching slafT than the Dodgers, 
continued to win one, lose one, depending 
upon the elTectivene-ss of their erratic 
youngsters. The Si. Louis ('ardinals' hot 
spell ended as .soon as they loft Busch 
Stadium. Run production tailed off and, 
except for Rookie Ernie Broglio's brilliant 
two-hit shutout, the pitching was ragg<-«l. 
The disappointing Cincinnati Beds ran 
into more trouble. Before a game with 
the Cubs, someone told Frank Robinson 
he was balling .48:1 again.st Chicago pitch- 
ing. “You don't have to tell me,” said 
Frank. ”1 cun tell by the way they’re 
throwing so close to me.” During the 
game a fast ball cracked hi.s wrist and 
Robby was out of action for a few days. 
Roy McMillan was also out with injuries, 
and Frank Thomas was benched again 
for weak hitting. The feeble Philiidulphia 
Phillies, who rank last in just about every 
.siati.stic in the league, ripped off a quick 
six-game losing streak. 

Standings Mil 42.30 LA 43-33. SF 41-33. Pill 

38-37. Ch< 36-36. StL 34-38. Cm 32-4] Ph,l 26-44 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Xillebreo Wash (.255) 
Jensen. Bos (.279) 
Mantle NY (.308) 
Powei. Clev (.297) 
Kaline. Del. ( 347) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron Mil (.386) 
Pinson. Cm (3)3) 
Ceoeda SF(333) 
Mays. SF (.308) 

Banks. Chi ( 308) 
Robinson, Cm ( 304) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In Produced 

57 30 87 

49 36 SS 

51 29 80 

56 24 80 

44 35 79 

55 47 102 

56 40 96 

51 43 94 

55 38 93 

43 so 93 

48 45 93 


Bu^eJ •latiidn Ihroygh SulurJan, Juhc t7 
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Panatela Profiles 


by Robt. Burns 


tUM' C^ACi^OH/. 

^eAmiO*CC~ (fffuiti/ 4^e4iC/ 0*0 Qciotacic C/Sttit/ /UuicAy — 

noiO u/uZe 4 o{f'tiu£(/ "u/otdd msmoXo (^ow 

um^Ua^ "tite, ^ O' 'Buah^ 

'Fbt*i‘dXi£cL/. " 


Uxe&ACO cuaf&A,—^OHd 4 'uuuuf f 3 ^ia>ia*iV 
intnCC i*o cA 

A^o^ed' 0*0 a, 

Com^{t/*vUm 4 Aj^ O^ A- ^ 0 H£/ CUfOA/. 



/^id^^ 4 Ad?~-(kAZ(^j<£d 7 h'&t T^HoAJuMiaiLaA^ 
•SuddUtct^, ^l 44 ^cidZLb *0 CUnSAACOy'’ 

CenducG eoukStf .4A06G ^ov 't 5 uHU^»^—A£itAtAd 4 
/leaWVi U/iCtiA. yi4Mdul',A’'Rd(y.'BuA/Kd'7'^U<A^- 


'LP ‘**0 ^OztuHoZi/; S -UiOAuidy tAi/ 0 »ti/ 

(find Uo'1^ u/oxJ^ udie'd fi(dy up udt^ / 
^uiydUi ^ 
(x/i^,&6ojCo(fSO'hiiidy 
'T^oCt/. SuMtn T^hnuCSdoJ. 


Robt. Bums Panatela De Luxe— 2 for 21i. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 25jf— 15p each — 3 for 50ji — 25p each. 


The rcaso 
-_ for Robt. Burn, 

// unique mildness 

•' SmoothSmoke 

' Binder Tobacco— a ne- 

form of tobacco, complctel 
vcinlcss for even burning . . 
smoother smoking. 

*T.M. Oen. Cic. Co., Inc. 




COMING EVENTS 



"Oh. my heavens, 
here come the Rogers T 


Out-of-town guests are always more 
welcome when they telephone ahead! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by Number. It's Twice os Fast. 



July S In July 9 

Mllimn E.U.T. 

* <’nU>r ttlirhiim 9 TeUcMon m \cluork- rmlio 


Friday, July :l 



"hiruKo a!" l3.'lroit. 2-.20 p.ni. Muluul'. 

M 

Ei"— -- - -- 



Saiurday, July 4 






Sunday, July 5 

■ I'k-vciand at Dclroil, 2:20 ]>.m. MuiuiU. 

r“XL.dK.„„.. h, 

Mond<ty, July 6 


fS,Si;‘"SuSiuSnr''- 

Tuesday, July 7 

• A*Usfur''''Gum.-, rUUliUrKh. 12:45 pin, 

lE^.iSrjS 

s:z=-" — - -■ 

Wednesday, July 8 

• EZ'C'aIS--. 

Thursday, July 9 

V.mh.Ta, N.V. 
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! rom a frisky, sturdy little work horse . . . 


The new Pinin Farina styled 


AUSTIN 

A40 




QUICK CHANGE ARTIST! 


. . .to the Jauntiest little sedan of them all! 


P. O. E- (Includes Heater) 


THE GAYEST, ROOMIEST. LIVELIEST ECONOMY SEDAN EVER! 
No tlouln ahoul it. T he new Austin A4() is a wonderfully differ- 
ent car. liriUiant. continental styling by Italy's famous Pinin 
Farina is combined w ilh BMC precision engineering in a happy 
marriage of good looLs and good sense. Your BMC dealer will 
be glad to show you how the gay, new' A40 will fit into your 
way of life like nothing else on wheels. See him today! 


• 12 month warranty ... a sure sign of quality. 

• Better than 40 miles per gallon of gas. 

• Sports car agility and ease of handling. 

• Generous headroom and legroom, front and rear. 

• Folding rear seat to take outsize loads. 

• Picture window visibility all around. 




AUSTIN You can depend on it. 

Th« nrw and la'yer P.n.n ra''nn styled Austin ASS 4-dOdn sedan '* also now ; ailsbie through BMC dealers 

A orooui I -• THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., mskets nt Aust n-Hnsley, Au$(<n. MG. Maa’'''"-. Morns ar^d R>lov <ars. 
Repreaented >n tne Ur>it«ci States by mAWBRO automotive CORp.. Debt. C. 27 W. 57tb St., Now VorK 19. N. v. 
Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


‘SO QUICK YOU WILL 
NOT SEE IT’ 


This is the nmo-famms 
right, caught just as it 
landed in third round 




BOXING GREETS ITS NEW 


The world-shaking victory of Ingemar Johansson, Swedish 
winner of boxing’s heavyweight crown, opened a bright new era 
for the sport and revived a star-crossed promoter’s luck 


by MARTIN KANE 

T up: sports world has a new look 
today, a fine, delirious look, 
thanks to the virile right hand of a 
handsome Viking who scored with 
it one of the most stunning upsets 
boxing’s heavyweight division has 
known. With his stupefying right, 
Ingemar Johansson, the nationally 
derided challenger, honored only in 
his native Sweden, became the heavy- 
weight champion of the world. And 
so Floyd Patterson, the youngest man 
ever to win the championship, be- 
came the youngest ever to lo.se it. 

The right hand, hidden assiduous- 
ly in prefight training and, indeed, 
scorned by many a skeptic a-s a pre- 
jjosterous N'ordic myth, fiashed 
through the bug-swarming mists at 
Yankee Stadium, cra.slied straight as 
a lance into the nose, mouth and chin 
of Floyd Pattenson and shattered 
boxing’s .status (pio. 

Anyone who had bothere<l to look 
at the film of the Johansson-Ecldie 
Machen fight, widely distributed, 
should have respected that right. It 
was a .straight right, the very right 
Johan.sson showed in these pages a 
couple of weeks ago ;SI. June 22/, 
the right he described so correctly as 
his “best punch,” and a right that 
must now go down in boxing's his- 
tory texts as one of the best the sport 
ha-s ever .seen. 

It is a precious fist, this right hand. 
With it Johan.sson, all but unknown 
on the western shore of the Atlantic, 
knocked out Machen, then the Xo. 1 
contender, last September in a single 
round and so vaulted himself onto 
the top of what will certainly be a 
million-dollar heap and could pile 
higher as prizefighting’s special kind 
of infialion sets in. A return match, 
contractually set for 90 days from 
the night of June 20, is already being 


discussed in terms of millions of dol- 
lars for television, radio and movie 
rights alone, with a live gate that can 
be evaluated only by the fact that 
this first bout, mocked on the sports 
pages and beset by plagues of law- 
suits and other debilitating news, 
drew more than half its §470,712.2.5 
revenue from persons willing and pre- 
sumably able to pay §100 a seat to 
see it. One wonders what fantastic 
sum the novice promoter. Bill Rosen- 
sohn, now will dare to charge for his 
"red carpet" ringside tickets to the 
return match. A §500 elite has been 
brazenly suggested to him. and Ro- 
sensohti, aware of the values inherent 
in this new sports situation that he 
created, has. in his meek and willing 
way, consented that he would not be 
averse. He is now in a position to set 
an alltime record, easily excee<ling 
the 25 guineas that Britons paid in 
1922 (about $125 then i to .see Georges 
Carpentier knock out Ted Kid Lewis 
in a single rountl. Rosensobn is a man 
who likes glory, and if that kind of 
money isn’t glory, what is? 

The crowd of 21,961 who braved 
an evening downpour and a previous 
day's postponement to see the fight 
got every penny’s worth in excite- 
ment. The cravens who stayed away 
because of threatening weather will 
pay for it throughout a bitter eter- 
nity of regret. There was only one 
round of fighting that was worth 
more than a nickel, but that round 
was priceless. 

It was the third round, the last 
round, the round that made a fabu- 
lous dream come true. To synopsize 
the sad but soul-uplifting saga, Inge- 
mar Johansson, a Swede, tiad re- 
turned from the 1952 Olympics in 
disgrace. A Swedish newspaper head- 
line damned him with: ingemar, For 


SHA.ME. He had. by all accounts, in- 
cluding those of expert eyewitnesses, 
shown a cowardly disinclination to 
fight an American named Ed Sanders. 
It was well known at the time that 
all American fighters, except freaks, 
are invincible and that all European 
fighters are lineal descendants of 
Phainting Phil Scott. Sanders was an 
amateur of some attainments as a 
puncher, and when Ingemar persist- 
ently faded away from him las Inge- 
mar was later to fade away from Pat- 
terson 1 it seemed only natural to dis- 
<iualify him for not trying, as the 
referee soon did. 

In these same finals Patterson, an 
invincible American, won his gold 
medal as a middleweight. Ingemar 
and Sweden were deprived of even 
a second-place award and he was 
not allowed to stand on the platform 
for the official bowing and picture- 
taking. He was. you might say, ex- 
punged. It was a dreadful disgrace, 
and some Swedes soon started a 
campaign to ban boxing as alto- 
gether too brutal to be borne, a na- 
tional rationalization that has from 
time to time afllicted other European 
countries. 

All Sweden was shamed and, to 
an extent, all the world, by this Olym- 
pic fiasco. 

THE SIMPLE TRUTH 

As the years passed, Ingemar, 
though sorely hurt, discussed the dis- 
aster with the serene assurance that 
conies from a clear conscience. Insist- 
ently, over the years, he pleaded in- 
nocence and pleaded it again to me 
last .lanuary in Goteborg, Sweden, 
when I was there observing the pro- 
ceeilings incident to the signing of his 
proposed match with Patterson. 

It was a simple plea and it is now 
clearly the simple truth. His corner 
had advised Ingemar to make San- 
ders do all the leading and to coun- 
terpunch him. Sanders, a natural 
counterpuncher, had a somewhat 
similar idea. N'either fighter did any 
leading, and the referee kept plead- 
ing with them to fight. And then, 
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in what must have been a elassical 
magisterial fit of pique, he picked 
on Ingemar for disqualification. It 
look almost seven years for Ingemar 
lo reverse the deoi.sion in prizefight- 
ing’s only court of justice— the ring 
itself. 

Thus was Ingemar's victory over 
the champion of the world, the man 
who had won the world's highest 
honors while Ingemar was winning 
disgrace, made honey-laden by the 
memory of that sour incident. Not 
until last Friday night was tlie Jo- 
hunsson version of the Olympic trag- 
edy accepted universally. No one will 
deny it now. At ringside, just before 
the he}}, it H-a.s used to demean him 
for the final time. You won’t bear 
much about it any more. 

Ingemar came back from disgrace 
along a long, hard roa<L Campaign- 
ing as a professional, ho defeated 21 
opponents before he met Patterson, 
13 of them by knockout. But not 
one of these victories, nor their sum 
total, fully bleached the Olympic 
stain. He had to l)eat the professional 
champion of the world to do it. When 
he did beat him it was with dramatic 
suddenness and certainty, in a way 
that won him moral victory over 
everyone who had doubted his stat- 
ure as a lighter or his cool and certain 
courage in the ring. 

The courage was not teste<l by any 
overt diversity in tlie fight, for Pat- 
terson. master of the fastest combi- 
nations ever seen on a heavyweight, 
ne\'er did get a chance to complete 
one of them. The only signs of cour- 
age required of Johansson in this 
brief and one-sided light were that 
he look serenely pleased to he in the 
same ring with the champion and 
that he do his job well. He carried 
out both assignments. 

The Johansson tlefense is simple 
and supremely effective. Watching 

eoulinued 


DARKEST HOUR raiiiP foF “the boy pro- 
moter," Ro.'sensohn, with the- rain, when 
the fight’s second postponement loomed. 




BIG FIGHT roiiliuual 

it, one harks hack to the 195'i Olym- 
pics. It does seem as if this fellow, 
sticking out a long left and retreating 
swiftly before every punch thrown 
at him, might iiulee<l be afraid to 
figlu. But all it means is that he does 
not care to he hit and intends to win 
with hi.s best weapon, that e.xtraordi- 
nary right. Meanwhile, hiding his 
time, he uses a long and persistent 
left jab as both a point scorer and a 
device to confuse and di.scourage and 
make desperately earele.ss his oppo- 
nent. He uses his surprisingly fast 
feet to stay out of harm’s way. 

'I’hus it was that in the first two 
rounds of the championship fight he 
staved olT Patterson’s efforts with 
the jab— sometimes a mere annoymg 
flick of the extended glove, some- 
times a fairly sharp probe. At the 
same time his big feet, which had 
clumped through the Slaiiium mud 


to the rin'j encased in gPlis’.i plastic 
rain booties, carried him backward 
with perfect timing, precisely right 
to escape the champion’s lunges. 

Tliose feet were astonishingly 
adept for a man who weighed 19fi 
pounds ilo Patterson’s 182t. With 
them lie was able to circle both clock- 
wise and counterclockwise, to retreat 
and to atlvance, always just out of 
Patterson's range, always just close 
enough to snap the jab into Patter- 
son’s face whenever eager Patterson, 
crouching and glowering, tried to get 
clo.se enough to fire a burst. The jabs 
heUl him off. The circling and back- 
ing matle him ineffective. 

A seiiuious Associated Press man 
studying movies of the liglil report- 
ed that in the first round .Johansson 
threw 96 jabs and in tlie second 
threw 107. 

When the hell ended the second 
round Patterson did what was for 
him an ungentlemanly thing. He 


scowled at an opponent. It created 
some comment afterward and Inge- 
mar was offended, though not very 
much. The .sc<iwl has been various- 
ly interpreted by principals to the 
engagement — Patterson di.sappeared 
before anyone c«)uUl ask hiin—hul a 
sensible expiamition might be that- 
he was disgusted by his inability to 
reach Johan, won and riglitly blamed 
Johansson for it. 

The famous right hand, concealed 
for so long in training (but not to 
SroKTS iM-f.STKATKP’s Robert Riger> 
was pulilicly revealed for the first 
time late in the first round as part of 
a lefl-riglit-left combination to the 
head. It hml light impact, and was 
nothing like what was to come. Pat- 
terson, seeking some way to get past 
the incessant jal), tried a couple of 
his famous leajis, a device he often 
u.ses to close with an elusive oppo- 
nent, and failed each time as Johans- 
son withflrew just enough to avoid 
solid impact. Johansson won this 
round, in my opinion and against the 
majority official opinion, on almost 
his jab alone. 


But it was not, so far as scoring 
went, a significant round. Neither 
was the second, won by Patterson. 
Tlieir significance lay in the fact that 
Patterson was up against something 
altogether new in his brief experience 
— an opponent who could nullify his 
famous punching speed with speeil 
of foot. Try as he would, Patterson 
could not get close enough to Jo- 
han.sson to cut loose with the body 
attack that had weakened other 
challengers, slowed them enough to 
permit a blazing head combination 
and a knockout. There was that 
pesky jab to hold him at bay and 
there was that curiously and effec- 
tively timed withdrawal occurring 
always at the very moment Patter- 
son was about to cut loose. It was 
enough to make any man scowl. 

Patterson tried a couple of leaps 
to the body in the second round, and 
they did him no particular good 
against his retreating target. Johans- 
son, on his account, managed a cou- 
ple of right leads to the head, each 
followed by a left hook, but they 
had little meaning. 

What had much more meaning to 
a student of boxing who is also a 
trusted lieutenant in the camp of Cus 
D’.Amato, I’atterson's manager, was a 
Johansson move that looked a trifle 
clumsy and amateurish. 





It came late in the second round 
when Patterson managed at last to 
achieve infighting range. Johansson 
simply grabbed him and hugged him 
in his powerful arms. It was not the 
stylish kind of clinch the academies 
teach. It was just a plain hug. 

"That was when I knew we were in 
trouble.” said Charlie Black, D’Ama- 
to’s dear friend. "This fellow wasn't 
going to let Floyd work on him in- 
side.” 

Patterson won that round, mostly 
by jabbing harder, though far less 
often, than Johansson. Still, it was a 
close one. 

Then came the third round. It 
started out with little more excite- 
ment to commend it than the pre- 
vious two had offc-red. 'I'here were 
again those Chinese water-torture 
jabs by Johansson and there was Pat- 
terson crouching again like a cat 
about to pounce on a robin but not 
quite sure he can manage the distance 
before the bird flies away. 

And then the most astounding 
thing happened. Patterson was down 
and the ludicrous o-to-l odd.s that 
had favored him looked like what 
happened to the slock market on 
Black Friday. 

It was the first of seven knock- 
downs, each of them delivered by the 
suddenly revealed straight right hand 
of Ingemar, though his left helped 
out occasionally. It was preceded by 
a left hook that Patterson caught 
typically on his right glove, but the 
straight short right that followed it 
so swiftly penetrated the champion’s 
famous peekaboo defense, slicing be- 
tween the two uprai.sed gloves and 
crashing into Patterson's face. 

Patterson said later that he did 
not see the punch. It is unlikely that 
he consciously saw any that followed 
it. He fell to the canvas on his back 
and remained there, rolling to rise, 
while Referee Ruby Goldstein count- 
ed nine. When he got up, he was 
clearly out on his feet, wobbling like 
a 3 a.tn. drunk. Had this been any- 
thing less than a championship fight 
Goldstein would have stopped it as 
soon as he saw Patterson turn his 
back on Johansson and stagger to- 
ward Johansvson’.s corner as though 
seeking the assistance of a friend to 
walk him home. 

Johansson is known in the boxing 
trade as a ''finisher,” which means 
that he does not pause to admire his 
work when he has an opponent in 
difficulties. He rushed Patterson, tried 
to circle him to oppose him from the 


front, and then crashed a left hook 
against his jaw from behind. A.s Floyd 
started down under the impact of that 
punch, Johansson caught him again 
with the right hand, this time to the 
back of the head. Patterson, his title 
fading with the seconds, went down 
once more. He rose gallantly again 
but, as I)'.-\mato was to say later in 
his curiously erudite way, "The 
punches were too functional." Pat- 
terson's body could not handle the 
load of sJjock inflicted on it though 
his heart and soul wanted to fight. 

ETERNITY OF SECONDS 

Up again, he made the futile, pa- 
thetic gesture of going info his old 
crouch and even managed to throw 
a few .sad, pawing imitations of an 
old familiar combination that starts 
with a left hook to the body. He 
(lid not realize tliat at the moment 
he was loo far from his opponent 
to reach him. Dutifully, Johansson 
knocked him down again, this time 


with a right to the head followed by 
a left-hand push. Four more rights, 
each a knockdown, and the last one 
to the top of the head, ended it. This 
time Goldstein did not even botln^r 
to count to one. He rushed forward, 
and with an eternity of .^7 seconds 
left to go in the round, slopped the 
fight. 

The Swedes are held to be a phleg- 
matic people but their joy in Ingemar 
now broke all restraint. Several hun- 
dred of them had flown the .-trlaMfic 
to see this very denouement and in 
sudden ecstasy scores of them broke 
through police lines, which never are 
very ellicient at the big fights, and 
swarmed over the reporters’ tables 
and into the ring to greet their cham- 
pion, the first world titleholder Swe- 
den has ever had. 

Thus glory and justice came at 
la.st to Ingemar Johansson, the scape- 
goat of 1952. 

To win this fight Ingemar broke 
coiiliiiuetl 



PATTERSON’S WIFE. SANORA, SEES HER HUSBAND POMMELED INTO DEFEAT 
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many a cherished rule of training, 
traditional but meaningless rules 
that require prizefighters to live in 
monkish seclusion, apart from wives 
and families, sometimes for months 
on end, restricted in their pleasures 
to comic books and television. These 
rules have been invented by trainers 
and managers, though doctors scorn 
them. Ingemar scandalized the sports 
world by openly enjoying the com- 
pany of his parents, his siblings and 
his fiancee, while living in a $100,- 
000 country home near Grossinger's 
Hotel in the beautiful Catskills. 
Prizefighters are supposed to diet on 
beef, preferably steaks, but Ingemar 
loved his herring and ice cream. 
Fighters are ordered to shun night- 
clubs but Ingemar slipped out occa- 
sionally for a bit of dancing with his 
girl. And then, in the ring, he scarce- 
ly boxed at all and never once threw 
his right hand with any appreciable 
force. 

It was all most unorthodox and it 
sent him into Yankee Stadium re- 
laxed and hardy. 

An avid witness to the proceed- 
ings was Promoter Rosensohn, the 
sad-faced gambler who had lost 20 
pounds off his spare 6-foot frame 


fnormally 150 pounds' as he sweated 
out everything from lawsuits to the 
weather that seemed to doom what 
was only his second fight. A morning 
rain and an inaccurate weather fore- 
cast for the evening forced postpone- 
ment of the fight from Thursday- 
night, which turned out to be quite 
pleasant for a late .June night, to 
Friday, which turned out to be most 
unpleasant as thunderstorms rolled 
down on the Stadium from upstate 
and caused uncounted thousands to 
stay in their homes. The rain stopped 
only 90 minutes before fight time 
and by then it had cost Rosensohn 
a loss of $40,000 on the promotion. 
(The fighters did much better. Pat- 
terson’s share of all incomes was esti- 
mated at $600,000, Johansson’s at 
$250.000. 1 

ROSENSOHN ON THE THRONE 

The promotion, nonetheless, put 
Rosensohn on boxing’s most desir- 
able throne— control of the heavy- 
weight championship. Had Patterson 
won, Rosensohn would have been 
out of the fight game, which badly 
needs a man of his keen imagination 
and daring. He had quarreled with 
D’Amato and with Irving B. Kahn, 
president of TelePrompTer, who had 
bought the rights to closed circuit 


television, radio and moving pic- 
tures. But Rosensohn, who alone 
among fight promoters had had the 
wit to fly to Sweden for Johansson's 
engagement with Machen, and there 
signed him to a title fight contract, 
was betting that Johansson would 
win and recoup for him his fortunes 
in a return bout. 

That return fight may now take 
place in September, though there is 
always a dubiousness about fight 
contracts, and it should make Rosen- 
sohn a very rich young man ihe is 
39 1 . It may well establish him as 
successor to Tex Rickard, Mike Ja- 
cobs and James D. Norris, all of 
whom used the heavyweight cham- 
pionship to project them into domi- 
nation of prizefighting. 

The day after the fight Rosensohn 
repeated what many had been say- 
ing in the ball park. 

“This is the best thing that has 
happened to boxing since Frankie 
Carbo went to jail,” he said. “It 
makes it clear that you never can tell 
what will happen when two good 
fighters get into the ring. Hereafter 
no one will ever pay- any attention 
to 5-to-I odds. They' don’t mean 
anything.” 

Except, that is, to those Swedes 
who bet on Ingemar. end 
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MR. ANDERBERG’S ODYSSEY 


by JOHN MULLIKEN 

One of our Kuropean corrciipondenta 
johiH Su'eden’s So. 1 boxing fan in 
(Jotehorg, f<taij8 U'itli him during the 
trials and triumphs of his trip to Yan- 
kee Stadium and watches his generous 
reaction to rictonj in a new country 

O SBORN'K Asdkrberg is a short, 
dumpy middle-age Swede, not 
obviously cast in any heroic mold. 
But he seemed conscious ol a date 
with destiny when, three days before, 
the fight, he skipped across the lawn 
at Grossinger’s training camp to greet 
his countryman, Ingemar Johansson. 

"Ilej Ingemar,” he shouted, eyes 
bright with the excitentenl of a de- 
vout pilgrim at the end of a long 
journey. Big Ingemar smiled back 
with delighted afTection. 

"HeJ Gsborne,” he returned, and, 
then, turning to the small crowd of 
trainers, newspapermen and mem- 
bers of his family, he announced, as 
though bringing on the main event at 
a big stadium, his “mystic right” 
held high: “This is Sweden's N'o. 1 
bo.xing fan. He follows me everywhere 
I figlil — Denmark, Germany, Eng- 
land and now all the way here." 

Fifty-four-year-old Osborne An- 
derberg of Goteborg, Sweden, is cer- 
tainly the most persistent of the hun- 
dreds of Swedish fight fans who trav- 
eled the 3,0U0 miles by ship and plane 
to cheer on the greatest fighter in the 
history of their small countr.t’. The.se 
Swedes were convinced of Ingernar’s 
triumph, and they wanted to be on 
hand to savor, personally, every as- 
pect and moment of it. 

Most of them, however, and espe- 
cially Osborne, were to find the pil- 
grimage to Yankee Stadium poeketl 
with frustration, disappointment and 
— in the case of Mr. Anderberg — 
actual physical injury. A.s the heroic 
did in ancient treks, .\nderberg final- 
ly made it to the minute mark 
of the third round, but a lesser fan 
would have given up boxing, Sweden 
and even Ingemar long before the 
rain stopped falling Friday night on 
Yankee Stadium. 

In Goteborg, Anderberg ’s main in- 


tere.st is sports— soccer (which he 
played for the city of Goteborg until 
he was 34 1 , trotting (he own.s four 
horses which "at least are not losing 
money”), track and field and, of 
cour.se, boxing and Ingemar. He is 
such a sports fan that his wife is sep- 
arated from him. His secondary con- 
cern is with his business of timber 
exporting. He is a member of a cele- 
brated sporting group known to 
Swedish fans as the ■‘woo<len foxes” 
because it is composed of 10 lumber- 
men who habitually take 10 seats in 
the first row at all the big fights. Be- 
cause they always bet on Ingemar 
and because Ingemar has not lost in 
22 times as a professional, they have 
come to be considered rather foxy. 

On June 19 Mr. Anderberg look off 
gaily from Goteborg for New York as 
part of a special travel-bureau pack- 
age deal designed to cover Swedish 
fans’ air tickets and hotel bills, the 
total sum to he paid in Sweden with 
Swedi.sh kronor at special lower 
prices. Anderberg figures the trip will 
cost him $1,000, a considerable sum to 
a Swede, even a prosperous one. 

Osborne’s troubles began in the 
plane. He was sitting in the economy 
section next to a window, through 
which cold air blew down upon him 
throughout the night and kept him 



LEAVING Sweden, .\Ir. An<l(Tberg pauses 
on ramp lo look back at waving friends. 


awake. His sports training, however, 
has disciplined him into ignoring 
such trifling inconvenience, and he 
passed his lime discussing Ingemar, 
with whom he is on an informal du 
basis. 

He was not bothered bj* the stories 
of Itigemar’s training habits, which 
the Swedish press had reported to in- 
clude nightclubbing. "Ingemar is a 
man who goes his own way and he 
feels happy doing it. And I think it 
is absolutely wrong for other people 
to talk against it. We have a Swedish 
word for Ingemar— .s-Qr?f«y. It means 
—what he feels suits him, he does. I 
think the world would be a lot better 
off if there were more like him.” 

Next morning at 7:30 in Itllewild 
airport's main lobb.v, Mr. Anderberg 
groggily peered with tired eyes at a 
new land. Everything fascinated him. 
He chose to compare the U.S. with 
Britain rather than witli his own 
country. ".Ml these chaps seem smart 
and clean here. It makes a good first 
impression, and many people keep 
their first impression. Have you ever 
come from Tilbury in London ami 
taken the boat train to St, I'aneras? 
Shocking. I don’t know why there’s 
no style in England.” 

After spending 90 minutes crawl- 
ing through early-morning traffic on 



EXAMINING new ritlc, .Mr. Anderberg 
chats about Caiskill hunting with Ingo. 
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tlie Long Island parkway system. Mr. 
Anderberg reached his hotel on Lex- 
ington Avenue where he released an- 
other unexpected first impression. 
“Then we [Swedesl always thought 
when ue came over here we would 
_ .see the people pu.shing the people 
around. But they don't. They push 
more in Sweden, especially in Stock- 
holm.” I..ooking out at the 9 o’clock 
rush from subways into o(Ii<‘e build- 
ing. he addeil. “They are so calm 
and .steaily here. I gues.s you have 
been through your pushing period 
and we’re just getting into ours.’’ 

N’e.xt morning Mr. Anderberg. with 
two other Swedes, .set off for Gross- 
inger’s to begin the worst day of his 
.sta.v. On Lexington .Avenue he got 
out of the cur. became confused, be- 
cause Traffic in Sweden runs on the 
left side of the road, didn’t look at 
wiiat he was doing ami slammed the 
car door on his finger, almost cut- 
ting it off. 

.\n hour and a half later, with 
eight .stitches and a small fracture 
under a large white bandage on his 
right index finger. Osborne wa-s -still 
optimistic. "You know, that cliap on 
the flesk didn't even ask me m.\’ 
name, just got on with the job. In a 
Swedish hospital tliey would have 
asked a lot of silly fool ijuestions. 
They all make the long face in Swe- 
den. you know." 

On the New '^’ork Tliruway. Mr. 
Anderberg ran into more complica- 
tions. The driver of his ear was halted 
by a state trooper for not keeping 
over on the right. Waving his ban- 
daged finger, Mr. .-Viiderberg trierl to 
help. He felt strongly tliat it was 
more than unjust to interrupt the 
passage of Swedish faius to Ingemar. 
The trooper evaluated the situation 
differently. "Is that guy a Sweilish 
diplomat?" lie growled. "Well, tell 
him we ean’t help him and lie better 
get back in the car and calm down.’’ 

Back from Grossinger’s, where he 
had a pleasant moment with Inge- 
mar, Mr. Anderberg found be still 
had two days to kill before the fight. 
He also found other Swedes, confused 
and running out of furuls. huddled 
together jiathctically in the lobbies of 
various New York hotels, Osborne, 
using bis fluent English, \ ecame the 
spokesman for the Lexington Hotel 
delegation, numbering over 50. 

It was, for instance, Mr. Anderberg 
who discovered the nearby ilelicales- 
sen to which he brought other Swedes 
HO that the\’ could bu.v botflas of 
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Rodeo cowboys battle 
broncos and Brahma bulls in 
the sort of rugged life that 
small boys only dream about 


Dust and 
Dreams of 
Glory 


AT ONE TIME or another practically every kid in America 
has wanted to be a cowboy. But very few ever get the 
chance given to Chan Davis of Belle Fourche, S.Dak. {see 
page 26 ; to go galloping into the middle of a wild and woolly 
western rodeo. In a sense, it is a good thing they ctin't, for, 
a.s the picture.s at right and on the following j)age.s show, 
the life of the rodeo cowboy is not always smooth. In a 
standard rodeo there are five events —saddle bronc riding, 
bareback bronc riding, steer wrestling, calf roping and bull 
riding. In each one of these events the cowboy has anywhere 
from eight seconds (Brahma bull riding i to 20 seconds (calf 
roping) to outlast, outsmart, outwrestle and oth«‘rwise sub- 
due <i fast-moving critter who outweighs him by anything 
up to a ton. And these are not just any old animals. A rodeo 
bronc is a born rebel who has the instincts to j)erforrn his 
wicked acrobatics the day he walks out of his mother's stall. 
Foi‘ the rest of his working life, which may last for 30 years, 
he gets meaner and meaner, learning how to twist, kick, 
sunfish and hit the earth with a stiff-legged jolt that will 
send even the most rugged professional rider sailing toward 
the mud of the rodeo arena. The Brahma bull is, if any- 
thing, even nastier than the bronc. Whereas the bronc tosses 
his man just to get rid of him, the Brahma Losses him for a 
.starter, then does hi.s best to trample or gore his rider before 
the man can scramble away. In short, it is the kind of life 
where, as one Lop cowboy said recently, “You don’t have to 
think about retiring.” 

For all of that, however, the cowboy’s life is still the stuff 
of which a small boy’s fantasies are made. When the gates 
of the bucking chute bang open, in Cheyenne or Augusta, 
Montana, out comes the broncobuster kicking his leg.s 
and flashing his spurs to the cheers of thousands. If he lasts 
through the ride, the cheers grow louder. If he wins the event 
or the whole rodeo, he has cash to buy more cowboy clothes 
and steers for his ranch. And if, at the end of the year-long 
rodeo circuit, he wins more money than anyone else, the 
newspapers, the rodeo fans and his fellow riders will greet 
him with the title King of the Cowboys. Any boy, 7 or 70, 
who says he doesn’t want that just isn’t telling the truth. 


HEADING FOR THE DIRT, professional rider Sonny Linger 

from the (own of Burk Burned, Texas commences 
unrehearsed dive during bronc competition in Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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BUCKING BRAHMA sends rider Bill Rinestine tumbling into dust of arena, then 

is diverted by cape-waving rodeo clown (below) as Rinesline scrambles for cover 






DARING YOUNGSTER Chan DaHs, 12, of Belle Fourcke, S. Dak. 

scorns bucking rope to try no-hands ride. Gallant gesture ended 
seconds later with Chan on ground and calf still cavorting in ring 





How to get on the green without wasting a stroke! 


By CARY MIDDLECOFF 
“Reduce your score! Ik'toic voii 
lift anolhor club, sit down aiul read. 
Rt-ad what the prf)’s sii\. l)ist<)\ er 
th<' important tuets aluml each shot: 
the drive, the putt, tlie long ap- 
proach, and so forth.” 

These main facts are vonrs oh.so- 
hitdif free if you send in the coupon 
(iK)ttoin right), It entitles von to a 
free booklet written Iiv top cham- 
pions like Middlecoff. 

Reduce your worries. Leisure 


isn't really leisure unless it’s free from 
woi r\'. An\iet\' not only can i nin \ tmi 
golf — or fishing, or swimming- hut 
vonr health as well. 

So plan for retirement imu', and 
b<* sure vtuir family is protected in 
case \'on die. In this way your leisure 
will be richer. Your life longei . Your 
future happier. 

For complete details on a Living 
Insurance piogram with bemefits for 
the laving . . . for l)etter living . . . 
call The Man from E(|nitable. You'll 


find him in the teh'phone book under 
iitjuitable l.ile .Assuiaiice Societ) tif 
the United Status. 


THE EQUITABLE Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box E, 393 Seventh Avenue 
New York 1, New York 

l*li-ase send me free golf Ixiokict. 
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Welcome to (he Ingo Era 

T\ Swedish newspapers the next 

clay they called it Ingemar’s ho- 
gerdag, and they said, correctly, 
that it kroxmile h'loyd Patterson. 
The Swedes were simply saying what 
the rest of an aroused, observant world 
of sports was saying : Ingemar's right- 
hand punch smashed Floyd. Indeed, 
the Swedes might have put it in even 
stronger terms. Ingemar’s hogerdag 
on Friday night carried a detonating 
blast of such forcefulness that the 
weather horizons of boxing itself have 
been recast. 

For a generation the heavyweight 


championship of the world has been 
an American monopoly and, brood- 
ing over a situation that appeared ir- 
reversible forever, many a Western 
European had half made up his mind 
that America was welcome to it. In 
Ingemar Johansson’s own Sweden, 
although Sportsman King Gustav 
Adolph, 76, rose betimes to hear the 
outcome, the Swedish state radio 
barred ringside accounts from Yan- 
kee Stadium on the official grcjunds 
that pugilism appeals only to “un- 
gentlemanly instincts.” ButtheSwed- 
ish radio was the laughing stock of 
Sweden last week. In the Ingo Era the 
grand old sport of boxing has taken 


on a fresh new international gleam. 

For a generation, boxing champion- 
ships have changed hands in this 
country in an atmosphere of dimin- 
ished public attentiveness and of in- 
creased public weariness with the 
succession of monopoly-seeking pro- 
moters, undercover managers and 
victimized “tigers.” The new heavy- 
weight champion of the world is no 
promoter’s pawn, he is his own man- 
ager and considerable of his own 
trainer, and anybody who aims to 
victimize him should plan to get up 
early. 

'T know what I am doing,” Ingo 
kept saying, and it is now clear to 
everybody that he did. The possi- 
bility that this engaging young Swede 
knew what he was doing first became 
apparent last September when he 
knocked out Eddie Machen of Cali- 
fornia with his hogerslag in Goteborg. 
All the lessons of a generation argued 
that it was a fluke or even a fix. Read- 
ers of this magazine will remem- 
ber with pleasure, however, that Si's 
Martin Kane took off overseas for a 
close look at Ingo and reported (sfc 
clips at right): Ingo is the Man for 
1959. Kane continued: “The chances 
are that Johansson owns the most 
devastating right-hand punch of any 
heavyweight currently practicing.” 

It is human and forgivable to re- 
call now that a great many experts, 
watching Johans.son in training, con- 
cluded that Ingo’s right hand was a 
Scandinavian fairy tale, that his 
training was all wrong, and that he 
was simply another of the “bums" 
imported by cautious Cus D'Amato 
as leather fodder for Floyd. Jack 
Dempsey watched Johansson work 
out and could summon only an un- 
communicative mumble afterward: 
Dempsey picked Patterson. And the 
day after the fight, with a burst of 
humor mixed with honest anguish^ 
Dempsey remarked: “I really liked 
Johansson but my ghostwriter would 
not let me say so.” And then there 
was Rocky Marciano, writing for a 
newspaper syndicate, who scolded 
Johansson for bringing his mother, 
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. I WILL USE MY 
BEST PUNCH!’ 

Thus spake Ingemar Johansson to 
the man who drew this prophetic 
picture in the June 22 issue — perhaps 
the only outsider to whom Johans- 
son truly revealed his right during 
prefight training— SI Artist Robert 
Riger. 

Artist Higer, who had watched 40 
rounds of Ingemar's sparring during 
which the right was kept almost 
idly cocked, persuaded Ingo to give 
Si'OUTS iLLUSTR.tTKD all cxclusive 
demonstration in the garage of his 
ranch house in the Catskills. 

At one point Ingemar liade the 5- 
foot 8-inch, li)0-pound Riger: “Stand 
still and see if you can see it coming 
— I will not hit you. at least not 
hard." Riger could not see it coming, 
hut his movie camera did. After a 
stint at his drawing board he pro- 
duced this picture, of which Ingemar 
said with enthusiasm: “Yes. This is 
my short right. Straight and so 
cjuic’k. . . 

An even earlier foreshadowing 
came in Marlin Kane's January 2(> 
issue story, which is sampled below. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


INGO IS THE MAN FOR 1959 


In boxing, times have changed. The IBC's monopoly Is over, 
and the leading heavyweight challenger Is a handsome, 
tax-saving Swedish businessman with a very good right hand 


by MARTIN KANE 

T iitRE WERE three men Inst week 
Earls Court. I.i<nHon's lamuus 
arena, who had a'ehsnce to A);kt 
Floyd Fatt» 


nose and the latter-day Binj; Crosby's 
prominent belly. .Another was the 
challenger. Uetirv Cooper, who had 


Cooper, who won. rame out of the 
fight so cut about the eyes that he 
probably will not be able to light 
again until June. That had been the 
time planned for a Floyd I'nttersoti- 
Johansson bout, which was to hate 
been prereded by n I'aHerson-Cooper 
fight in March, assuming Cooper won, 
because I’atterson. sluggith frnm in- 
activity, sorely needs to sharpen his 


ter> intelligent heeling and butting. 
He may never be seen again, and. 
if no. the world will not have lost a 

.t/»RII /.OKI. 

Johansson, who hart already lieac- 
en Cooper, had just been insulted 
publicly by the surly London, who re- 
fused to shake hands with him when 
they were introduced in the ring be- 


hii? father, his brother, his sister aiul 
a sprinkling of fiancees to the train- 
ing camp. “A fighter needs to be 
alone," Rocky said. The day after 
the fight Rockj' raised himself from 
the canvas in a gallant gesture: "Now 
tell me, who had the best training 
methods? Ingemar with his Birgit or 
me with my Charley Goldman and Ai 
Weill? And both without shaves.” 

Our own Marlin Kane concluded 


in the June 22nd issue that: "Patter- 
son can, to be sure, be hit with a 
right hand, but anyone who does it 
mu.si face the consequences. The 
chances are that he can and will sur- 
vive Ingo's best and, in the end, knock 
Ingo out.” Our man brings the .story 
up to date this week. There is to be a 
rematch, and admirers of Floyd Pat- 
terson’s brilliant style and majestic 
heart can look forward to the test of 


a thesis, certainly true until now, 
that anyone who can hit Patterson 
with a right hand must face the con- 
sequences. But for now. . . . 

Let us just say that Ingo’s Swedish 
massage was the best thing that has 
happened to hoxing’.s body politic 
since the court dismembered the In- 
ternational Boxing Club, it is the 
kind of therapy that will restore it to 
ctwtintted 
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health even while grand juries now 
meeting in New York and Los Ange- 
les are exposing still more diseased 
areas. 

We congratulate Bill Rosensohn, 
the thoughtlessly derided “boy pro- 
moter,” for his remarkable staying 
powers which sustained him through- 
out a long promotional nightmare in 
which he withstood treatment far 
rougher than that handed out to 
Patterson in the ring. 

We congratulate Ingemar Johans- 
son, the new champ, who had the 
high good humor and firm sense of 
purpose to ignore his playfully irre- 
sponsible downgrading by the wisen- 
heimers of the U.S. press. 

We congratulate that battle- 
scarred Marine, General Mel Krule- 
wich, chairman of New York’s boxing 
commission, for persisting through 
trials as testing as those of Job or Bill 
Rosensohn in his efforts to bring his 
big town the big fight. 

Most of all we congratulate the 

22.000 boxing fans who braved all 
the obstacles thrown in their path by 
man and nature and made their way 
to their wet seats in Yankee Stadi- 
um, pursuing the conviction of faith 
and judgment that there is no greater 
privilege for the true fan than to wit- 
ness a great spectacle of sport “live.” 

While we are in this congratulatory 
mood, we might as well congratulate 

500.000 or so who will in years to 
c me claim that they were present 
in the flesh on that fateful night of 
June 26, 1959 when the sodden skies 


opened and released the "toonder 
and lightning” of the Smiling Swede’s 
terrible swift right. 

Skoal. 

Recessional 

T hk upper reaches of Harlem lie 
in Manhattan directly across the 
Harlem River from Yankee Stadium. 
Thousands of Harlemites were in the 
Stadium when Ingemar Johansson 
knocked out Floyd Patterson, and 
many of them, after the fight was 
over, walked back home across Ma- 
comb’s Dam Bridge. Their mood was 
one of disappointment rather than 
shock, for Patterson has never been a 
real hero in Harlem, and they spoke 
of Johansson with genuine respect for 
his prowess. 

“I nes'er know he was that good,” 
one man said. “I didn’t have no mon- 
ey, but if I did I would of bet $100 
on Patterson, even with them 5-to-l 
odds. Man, he hit him hard.” 

“Nobody hits like that cat,” said 
another man, walking back over the 
bridge with a girl. “Patterson didn’t 
know where he was at. He was 
through after that first knockdown.” 
A third man swung around. 

“Why didn’t he hold on?” he de- 
manded. “Man can hold on, can’t 
he? He come up one time, he swing- 
ing. Why didn’t he just hold on? Man 
can hold on for one round.” 

A little man said quietly, “He 
couldn’t think what he was doing.” 
"What’s he want to think for?” 


snapped the angry man. “He not .sup- 
posed to think. He not a thinking 
fighter.” 

The crowd flowed unevenly across 
the bridge in constantly changing 
groups. Conversations that started in 
one cluster of people drifted and car- 
ried to others. A tall man who had 
heard the complaint about Patter- 
son’s failure to clinch and hold fell a 
step or two behind. 

“You know,” he said to a friend, 
“I believe that Archie Moore would 
have did it.” 

“You mean old Arch?” 

“I mean old. old, old, old, old Arch. 
How many times he down in Mont- 
real? He held on. He came back. And 
he won.” 

The crowd streamed off the bridge 
and down the incline toward Eighth 
Avenue. The little man who had just 
spoken up for Patterson spoke again. 

"I don’t think he can do it twice,” 
he said. 

His companion looked at him. 

“Ninety days,” he said. “Ninety 
days from now.” 

The Same Old Cus 

T he day after his fighter lost 
the heavyweight championship of 
the world, Cus D'Amato sat in a deli- 
catessen off Broadway with his old 
friend Charlie Black and said he 
wasn’t hungry and said he was the 
same man. 

“I don’t think I changed when 
Floyd became champion,” he said. 
“I don’t think I’ve changed now. I 
have no feeling myself. Whatever 
feeling I have is about Floyd per- 
sonally. But he is an intelligent fel- 
low who knows that things happened 
for specific reasons even if he does 
not know now how they happened. 

“I am very detached. I was very 
detached at the end of the fight. I 
thought of three things then. The 
first thing I thought of was Charlie 
[who has a bad heart|. The second 
thing I thought of was I wondered if 
I had enough money to pay off all my 
debts. The third thing I’m going to 
tell you is a strange thing. Before 
Floyd went to Europe for the Olym- 
pics I said he was going to be Olym- 
pic champion, then Rookie of the 

co»n'rtuf(f 


They Said It 

FRANK LANE, Clci'eland Indians' general manager, finding a ready reason 
why his ball club plays so much belter on the road than at home: "When 
we're away, the players stay in air-conditioned hotels and sleep from eight to 
12 hours a day. But at home the kids get Ihein up early in the morning, their 
wives send them shopping and they're got a thousand and one things to do." 

HANK iBA, Oklahoma State basketball coach, on parents' coddling of ath- 
letes: "Don’t ever tell one of your players that if his man scores you'll take 
him out of the game. He won't stop at the bench. He’ll go right to the phone 
and call his molher, and then you’ll be in trouble with the trustees." 

DOC KEARNS, moriagcr of .Archie Moore, before leaving for Montreal {where 
Archie will fight Yvon Durelle): "The Queen and the Prince will be in the city, 
and I'm going to try and gel them to knight Archie. If they do that, he will be 
Sir Archibald or Hi.^ Lordship.” 
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...a dashi/rc/ sorf. q/' dignity 


The great dignity of an Iiiip<‘rial can’t quite liide its eagerness 
and spirit . . . nor can the dignity of its owner ctjnipletcly sup* 
press iiis feeling for adventure. And Imperial is adventure. 

Imperial is a crisp, alert sense of handling ... a riding 
quality no soft coils or air suspensions have yet achieved. 
No other fine car rides on Torsion-Airc. 

Imperial is size and space and faultless luxury . . . made 
even richer by the gracious practicality of optional swivel 
scats and Auio-Pilot to tend your accelerator automatically. 

You may prove the truth of these statements. Drive each 
of the other two cars in the Imperial class. Follow each 
test drive with half an hour at Imperial’s wheel. Learn 
that Imperial’s dignity, like your own, is not complacent. 


IMPEF^JAL 

... excellence wll/?ont eqnal 



You don’t have to be an old hand 
to make a great Collins with Seven-Up 1 



NIayl»e you’ve never mixed a Collins. Maybe you’ve never tangled with 
sugar and spoons, lemons and squeezer? and imperfect results. 

Or maybe you have . . . and vowed never again. 

Here’s the Collins for you. Just ice cubes, gin, and 7-Up— and no 
complications. The happy fact is, a 7-Up Collins is not only easier 
to mix — it’s l>ctrer to drink. Seven-Up gentles gin like nothing else 
can . . . brings it to the point of perfection every time. So you can count 
on a Collins that’s tasty. Never too sweet. Never too sour. 

A good Collins is too gtxid to miss. Try one with 7-Up, pardner! 

Nothing; does it like Seven-Up! 
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Year, then Fighter of the Year, then 
the youngest heavyweight champion 
in history and then the greatest 
4ieavyweight that ever lived. In my 
mind I was so sure that these things 
would happen that as they developed 
and happened I wasn’t surprised. 

"But when Floyd lost I thought 
-something was happening that wasn’t 
part of the book. How can it happen, 
I thought . The whole thing was a pat- 
tern, it was preordained. But then I 
realized that I left out a piece of the 
pattern. Then I realized what I had 
forgotten. Since it involved losing I 
never thought of it. It was that Floyd 
would be the first heavyweight cham- 
pion to regain his title.” 

A visitor asked D’Amato if Jo- 
hansson’s victory showed a deficiency 
in Patterson’s style of fighting. 

"There is absolutely nothing wrong 
with it,” said D’Amato. "It wasn’t 
the style but what the other guy did 
at the right time. Nothing is perfect. 
The only thing you can do is reduce 
.the minimum.” 

"When Schmeling knocked out 
fjouis,” said Charlie Black, “they 
said Louis walked from the ring. He 
didn’t walk. Twelve cops carried him. 

I know. I was there. Your fighter 
walked. Cus,” 

"Yes, I know,” said Cus D'Amato. 

Sayonara Homerfi 

T he Japasesk have a nice phrase 
for a game-deciding hit blasted 
into the stands of Korakuen Stadium 
in Tokyo. It’s a xai/onnr/i homali. 
Since xnyontira means farewell, a suj/o- 
tKira homah is the most exciting finish 
possible to a Japanese ball game, and 
last week fans were electrified when 
one wrapped up the first professional 
game ever seen by the Emperor. 

A sports fan in a dignified way, 
Hirohito has lately been noticed turn- 
ing to baseball on the palace TV sets, 
and his aides, who are Tokyo Giant 
fans, contrived to have him officially 
invited to a night game between the 
Giants (leading the league) and the 
fourth-place Hanshin 'I’igers. His ac- 
ceptance was almost eager, and Japa- 
nese fans were set for a terrific boost 
for their sport — provided the game 
was a good one, and provided the 
Emperor enjoyed it. 

He arrived at Korakuen Stadium 
two minutes before game time, re- 


ceived a standing ovation from 45,000 
fans, waved his hat jauntily to the 

1) allplayers who were lined up, rigid 
with nervousness, across home plate. 
For three innings the game barely 
moved. Everyone was too frightened 
at being under the Imperial eye. Hi- 
rohito was expressionless, except for 
polite nods to a baseball expert ex- 
plaining the game to him. The Gi- 
ants' ace pitcher, Motoji Fujita (11- 

2) , walked a man, and a hit to center 
brought in the first Tiger run. In the 
bottom of the fifth, the Giants’ third 
baseman, Shigeo Nagashima, tied the 
score with a homer into the right-field 
bleachers, and the Emperor was 
hanging over the edge of the Imperial 
bo.\, looking down on home plate. 
The next Giant batter also hotnered. 
But then the Giants went down in 
.succession, and Hirohito sank back 
into his chair. The word swept around 
the stadium: “He is an Edokko”—a 
Tokyo man — a Giant fan! 

Both pitchers were losing control. 
In the top of the sixth the Tigers came 
roaring back with three runs. In the 
seventh the Giants tied it again on a 
two-run homer by First Baseman Sa- 
daharu Wang. The Tiger manager, 
Kaizer Tanaka, a Hawaiian Nisei, 
yanked his pitcher for a speedball 
artist in relief. By the last half of the 
ninth, with the score still tied. Hiro- 
hito was crouched in the royal box, 
with a strained, tense face, when the 
Giants’ third baseman, Nagasliima, 
again came to bat. The count went up 
to two and two before Nagashima belt- 
ed a breast-high fast ball into the left- 
field stands, his second homer of the 
day, the tie-breaking score that gave 



Safe Safariateer 

He -Started on safari 
But very soon returned: 

The game is far too wild to play 
Safari-s he’.s concerned. 

— Ethel DeVito 


it to the Giants 5 to 4 — a real xaifo- 
nnra liomiifi, a there-goes-your-old- 
ball-game blast. The Emperor sank 
back, with relief on his features, smiled 
dazedly at the Empress and forgot to 



wave to the crowd when he left. The 
Empress nudged him, and he turned 
to bow politely to the wildly applaud- 
ing fans, who now ranked him as one 
of themselves. 

The Nonpoliticians (cont,) 

F or a mast resolutely dedicated to 
holding himself aloof from inter- 
national politics, the International 
Olympic Committee’s Chairman 
Avery Brundage was chalking up an 
impressive record of accomplishment 
in his nonchosen career. In the weeks 
since we first reported and comment- 
ed here on the IOC's self-styled "non- 
political” decision to outlaw Nation- 
alist China and declare Mao Tse- 
tung’s China the legal overlords of 
all Chinese athletes (SI, June 8 et 
seq.), that decision and Brundage’s 
defense of it have earned the con- 
demnation of 1) the Congress of the 
United States, 2) the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, 3) the President of the 
United States, 4) a host of private 
individuals and organizations, in- 
cluding the U.S. Olympic Committee 
and the American Legion. 

By what must be sheerest coinci- 
dence, however, the decision and 
Brundage have both earned high 
praise in Moscow and Peking. 

Last week, as if in augury of fur- 
ther nonpolitical decisions to come. 
President Andrianov of the Russian 
Olympic Committee promised dras- 
tic action at the next IOC meeting 
in February 1960 to bring the West 
Germans and the South Koreans in 
line with the Red Chinese decision. 
He also nonpolitically urged all in- 
ternational sports organizations "to 
purge the Chiang Kai-shekists from 
their ranks.” 

On purely athletic grounds, of 
course. end 
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AND NOW THE STARS 
OF THE SHOW 


In a mercenary mood, the major leaguers split their big 
midsummer spectacle into two parts. Act I goes on next 
week in Pittsburgh, and it still figures to be quite a show 

by ROY TERRELL 



lUM 308 VOTES TO LEAD POLL 


BIG GUN OF BRAVES, HENRY AARON RECEIVED 


T hk ans'uai. Major League All- 
Star Game, traditional time for 
fun and frolic at the midway point 
in the pennant races, is going to be 
twice as traditional in 1959. I'raised 
for 25 year.s as a wonderful exhibition 
on the one hand, and condemned'as a 
silly exhibition on the other hand, it 
lias sudtlenly become a wonderfully 
silly exhibition with two hands. Both 
of them are being held out for the 
public entertainment dollar. 

Which, of course, is the idea. Op- 
erating on the theory that anything 
good, when doubled, is twice a.s good 
-ami ignoring the possibility that 
something good, when cut in two, 
might not be even half so good — the 
players have elected to hold two All- 
Star games this .summer. Act I takes 
place in Pittsburgh’s Forbes Field 
next Tuesday. Act II moves into the 
Los Angeles Coliseum on Augu.sl 3. 
The cast in both eases will be approx- 
imately the .same. The beneficiaries 
will be identical. 

it is nice that baseball fans on the 
West Coast are having the opportu- 
nity to see all the big stars perform 
now instead of awaiting their regular 
turn, wliich. in the normal course of 
events, might not come around until 
or 1972 nr whenever Walter 
O'Malley gets all the tin cans and 
lawyers cleaned out of Chavez Ra- 
vine. But that is not why Act II i.s 
being introduced. The fans can look 
out for themselves. The motive is 
frankly financial. 

From the proceeds of the Los An- 
geles show, the players expect to col- 
lect almost a quarter -million dollars 
to help pay off indebtedness on their 
pension plan. The club owners realize 
nothing from this double feature ex- 
cept that it helps get the player.s off 
their necks when the time comes to 
split up the World Series railio and 
television loot. So everyone is happy. 
.More or less. It is not certain now 
whether a third game will be sched- 
uled to decide a 1959 All-Star cham- 
pion should the N'ational and Amer- 
ican League s({uads split the first two 
games but. happily, there is an open 
(late in both leagues on the third 
Thursday after Labor Day. This 
should do nicely, since the World Se- 
ries will still be almost a week away. 

This has all been settled for quite 
some time now, however, and anyone 
who objects to the idea of a second 
All-Star Game can stay away from 
the television set on August 8. Cer- 
tainly the first game — that’s the old 
one— looks as exciting as ever, and it 




couldn’t have come at a better time, 
riffht in the middle of two hectic pen- 
nant races. The National League is 
usetl to this sort of thing, but the 
American League could .stand a rest. 

Not for years lias there been .such 
a scramble among five teams fight- 
ing for the lead and perhaps never 
have all eight teams been so closely 
bunched going into July. For two 
decades kings of the hill, the Yankees 
were clobbered often and early, fell 
into the cellar and are still struggling 
to get back up. Cleveland, off to an 
incredible start, has managed to hang 
on tenaciously. Baltimore, a have- 
not for years, now has. particularly 
pitching. Detroit lost IJ of its first 


15 games, but now the Tigers are 
battling for the load, too. And Chi- 
cago, perhaps the sounde.st team of 
all e.Kcept that it can’t hit home runs, 
keeps rattling around from first to 
fifth and stirring things up. This may 
be the year, says Frank Lane, when 
nobotly wins the pennant. 

• The American League is winning 
something else, however. Fans. The 
Indians are up almost a (luarter of 
a million in attemlance over 1958 
and the spectacle of the Yankees 
wallowing in the <lepths has already 
sent 160,000 extra paying customers 
pouring into the big stadium in The 
Bron.x. Washington, too is doing 
very well; the Senators may not win 


any pennants hut as long as they 
continue to attack league home run 
records, the crowds will come. As a 
matter of fact, the attendance of ev- 
ery team in the league has increased, 
with the exception of Detroit, which 
is now fast recovering from that mis- 
erable start, and Boston, which has 
not only been losing but losing with- 
out Ted Williams. 

If this has been an American I,eague 
year, however, the All-Star Game 
I Act I) should turn out to be close 
and exciting down to the la.st out. 
Almost never have two teams been 
selected which seem so nearly equal 
in ability. In fact, they are almost 
identical. 

OPPOSITE NUMBERS 

Eddie Mathews and Harmon Kille- 
hrew, the two home run leaders, will 
be playing opposite each other at 
third base. Johnny Temple and Nel- 
lie Fox are the same type competitor, 
whether at second or on the bases or 
at bat. Willie Mays and A1 Kaiine 
are va.stly gifted center fielders, and 
each swings a big bat. Wally Moon 
and Minnie Minoso are alikes in left 
field, and the catchers, Del Crandall 
an<l Gus Triandos, have a general re- 
semblance in their abilities. Bill 
Skowron and Orlando Cepeda, the 
rival first basemen, are big and strong 
and drive in a lot of runs. If there is an 
edge, it is slight and belongs to the 
National League. 

Henry Aaron is having a phenom- 
enal year and must be considered su- 
perior to powerful Rocky Colavito in 
right field. Aaron’s 208 All-Star votes 
led the balloting in both leagues. As a 
matter of fact. 208 was all the votes 
he could get; under the rules his own 
teammates weren’t allowed to vote 
for him and everyone else did. Ernie 
Banks, because of his great hitting 
ability, is far more dangerous than 
tlie little fielding wizard, T>uis Apari- 
cio, at short. And the National League 
bench, where Manager Fred Haney 
can call on hitters like Smoky Bur- 
gess, Bill White (who lost out to 
Moon in the closest balloting on ei- 
ther squad', Ken Boyer, Joe Cun- 
ningham, Vada Pinson (the sensa- 
tional youngster who was dealt some- 
thing of an injustice by being passed 
over for Mays) and Frank Robinson, 
is apparently superior to anything 
Casey Stengel’s American Leaguers 
can produce. Stengel’s best are Mick- 
ey Mantle, a surprise second choice 
to Kaiine, and Harvey Kuenn. the 

funlinueU 
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league l)atting leader who narrowly 
lost out to Colavito. 

Each team is missing a man. Their 
names are Ted Williams and Stan 
Musial and this will be the lirst All- 
Star Game in 20 years in which one or 
the other— and usually both— has 
not appeared in the starting lineup. 
Since the two managers have the priv- 
ilege of naming the balance of the two 
squads behind the poll winners, and 
since Haney and Stengel can be senti- 
mental men. both Williams and Mu- 
sial are almost certain to be selected 
and eventually gel to play — nr at 
least pinch-hit. But with their ab.sence 


from the starting lineups another era 
in baseball seems to have passed. 

With or without Williams and Mu- 
sial, however, the outcome, as usual, 
will probably depend upon pitching. 
The National League can't help but 
be tough, with a pitching staff select- 
ed from a group which includes Pitts- 
burgh’s amazing little relief star, Roy 
Face, Johnny Antonelli of the Giants, 
Don Drysdale of the Dodgers, Don 
Newcombe of the Reds, Lew Bur- 
dette and Warren Spahn of the Braves 
and \'inegar Bend Mizell of the Car- 
dinals. Together, these seven liave al- 
ready won dS) games. 

Stengel's pitching potential is not 
quite so impressive. He has Hoyt Wil- 


helm. Baltimore’s knuckle-ball man, 
and Early Wynn of the White Sox. 
'I'he rest of the staff will have to come 
from among Cal McLish and Herb 
Score of the Indians, Frank Lary of 
Detroit. Bud Daley of Kansas City 
and his own Ryne Duren and Whitey 
Ford. Each is winning, none is having 
a great year. .\t the moment W^nn 
looks like the only potential 20-game 
winner in the league. 

'I'he National League pitching looks 
belter. Maybe this means the Nation- 
al League will win. 

Actually, hardly anyone cave.s. The 
fun is in watching the game's super- 
stars perform. Aaron, with his dead- 
ly, wrist-popping swing. And Mays, 


THE MAN WHO MADE THE TIGER ROAR 


by WALTER BINGHAM 

T tiK .'Ml-Star Game is a recogni- 
tion by professionals of the best 
performances during the first half of 
the season. That recognition goes to 
players alone— but if an All-Star 
manager were also elected, the votes 
for standout performance in the first 
half of 1959 would have to go to Jim- 
mie Dykes, the salty little Irishman 
who has restored Detroit’s faith in 
its Tiger. 

Jimmie came to the city in early 
May, the new manager of a team with 
a record of two wins and 15 losses. 
The Tiger lay in a dark corner, beaten 
and sniffling Jimmie Dykes picked 
it up, wiped its nose, gave it a kick in 
tlie rear and told Detroit the Tiger 
would reach the .5U0 level by All- 
Star time. ’I'bat time is now here 
and the Tiger is over ..jOU, just a few 
games out of first place. 

It is possible you already know 
Jimmie Dyke.s from some place; Phil- 
adelphia, perhaps, in those roaring 
years following the first war, or Chi- 
cago, during FDlfslonginning. More 
recently, Jimmie lias been in Balti- 
more, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, and 
it may be that you got to know him 
ill one or another of those towns, es- 
pecially if you spent any time at the 
ball park. 

Dykes has spent much of his life 
at the ball park. He is a professional 
baseball man, in his time a player, a 
manager and a coach. Thirty seasons 
ago he was Connie Mack’s boy, a 


tough little infielder who helped the 
Athletics win three straight pennants. 
He played 22 years, the last seven for 
Chicago, and he was the American 
League’s starting third baseman in 
the first All-Star Game ever played, 
in 1933. He became the manager of 
the White Sox in 1934 and held the 


job for 12 years. Since leaving there, 
his career has been a hodgepodge of 
baseball jobs, some managing, some 
coaching. He began this season, at 
the age of 62, as a coach for the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. But on May 2, as he 
was taking a shower in the Pittsburgh 
locker room, the phone rang, and 10 


JIMMIE OVKES. WEARING HIS DETROIT CAP AT A JAUNTY ANGLE. ENJOYS A BIG CIGAR 
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tormenting the pitchers and blazing, 
capless, around the bases. Aparieio 
and Fox, working their magic at sec- 
ond. Colavito and Cepeda, Killebrew 
and Mathews, Banks and Skowron, 
all swinging for the fences. The wob- 
bly flutter of Wilhelm’s knuckle ball 
and the quick-breaking fork ball with 
which Face has already won 12 games. 
The determination of Early Wynn 
and the sizzling speed of Drysdale. 
Mickey Mantle coming up to pinch- 
hit in the clutch. 

That is why they have an All-Star 
Game. Not for pension funds. The 
old one w’as always a wonderful and 
entertaining performance. Let’s hope 
Act II doesn’t dilute the show. 


minutes later, Jimmie Dykes was the 
manager of the Tigers. 

On Sunday, May 3 Detroit was to 
play the Yankees in a double-header. 
Two hours before game time Dykes 
held a brief clubhouse meeting. As a 
rule he is against such gatherings. 

“They’re like golf lessons, " he has 
said. “You get the players to think- 
ing about so many things, they forget 
to hit the ball.” * 

But this first day seemed to de- 
mand some sort of talk. Dykes stood 
before the disheartened learn and 
told them: “I can't hit, I can’t throw, 
and God knows I can’t run, so I 
can’t help you.’’ That was about all 
he said. The Tigers went out and 
beat the Yankees in both games and 
were on the way back. 

Six weeks later Jimmie Dykes was 
in Baltimore, dressing for a game. 
Hoyt Wilhelm was scheduled to pitch 
against Detroit that night and, so 
far, Wilhelm was undefeated. This, 
however, did not bother Dykes. 
Nothing could have bothered him. 
His Tigers were winning. 

As he dressed, cramming his stocky 
body into his heavy gray flannel uni- 
form, a gathering of reporters, pho- 
tographers and old acquaintances 
stood by. The world loves a winner, 
who was it said, and Jimmie Dykes 
was the latest example. 

Dykes reached into his locker and 
produced a box of expensive cigars. 
Nobody>fcn baseball smokes more ci- 
gars than Jimmie. He is rarely with- 
out one. He opened the box and 
placed it on the table. 

“Help yourself,’’ he said. 

“You pay for these, Jimmie?’’ an 

eoiittiiueri 
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FOND OF THINGS 


ITALIANO? 

TRY A SIP OF 

GAIiMANO 

For everything from beach 
hats to brier pipes, if it’s chic 
these days, it’s usually made 
by a fine Italian hand. 

Galliano, for example, is the 
liqueur of those who adventure 
in taste. Describe it? Never. 

You must (nste it. 


Behold the Galliano Mist . . . 
shaved ice in an Old Fa.shioned 
glas.s, splashed with 1 ' ■_> ozs. 
of Galliano, and topped by the 
juice of *4 eery fre»h lime. 


00 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 
McKesson & robbins, inc., n. y. 
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DOW FINSTERWALD 
WON THE 

PGA CHAMPIONSHIP 
IN MUNSINGWEAR 



WINNERS WEAR 
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unsingwear^ 


GRAND SLAM GOLF SHIRTS 



with the exclusive 
free-swing underarm 
design* 


Dow Fin^lerwal(l is wearing tlie 
(irand Slam Moflel ?2810 which fea- 
tures rontra-tiiig strijies on c<tllar 
and cuffs. Top golfers depend on the 
uh'.olute freedom of movement. 2V^- 
inch longer shirt tail stays anchored 
ill slacks— won’t pull out. Me-li-knit 
fabric is inacliine-wjsliuhlu and 
guaranteed not to shrink out of fit. 

$5.00 

•U.S Pot. 21M3»0 


Enter the Munsingwear World Series Contest 
win 0 free trip for two 
via Americon Airlines! 

f)«7 W/TH JfrSACeOSS THE U.S A ^ 

Ask for details at your favorite retoil store 


JIMMIE DYKES eotlii/iutti 

acquaintance asked him, reaching 
into the box. 

Dykes gave him a .sharp look. “You 
bet your fanny I didn’t. These cigars 
are 35f apiece. Dykes does not go 
that high. I’d have to manage for 
more than a year to afford these. No, 
I got these from a friend in New 
York.” 

Somebody mentioned that Wilhelm 
would be pitching that night. 

Dykes shrugged his shoulders. 
“Nobody ever won them all. Some- 
body has to beat him and it might as 
well be us. At least the wind is right 
for it tonight. It’s blowing in from 
behind him. That makE« his knuckler 
less effective.” 

“You given the boys any special 
instructions?” someone asked. 

“Hell, no.” Dykes shouted. “I just 
told them to meet the ball, not to 
try to kill it.” 

Some people left and a new group 
arrived. One of them was a lean man 
with dark hair. Dykes saw him and 
got to his feet. 

“Good to see you, Dick,” he roared. 
“This is the Rev. Richard Armstrong. 
Dick used to be my publicity man 
at Philadelphia. I'm going to have 
to watch my language now.” 

Dykes removed his black horn- 
rimmed glasses and put them away. 
He produced another pair with yellow 
lenses, night glasses, he explained. 

“I’m surprised to find that every- 
where we go, people are rooting for 
us. Why. of those 50,000 people in 
Yankee Stadium yesterday, 35,000 
must have been cheering the Tigers.” 

Dykes did not leave for the dugout 
until 10 minutes before game time, 
and only then did the locker room 
crowd disperse. 

The game began and, wind or no 
wind, Wilhelm’s knuckle ball was 
effective. Ray Narleski, Detroit's 
pitcher, was tough, too, and through 
four innings there was no scoring. 
Then, in the fifth, Baltimore got 
a run. 

In the Detroit dugout Dykes 
watched the game from a calclier’s 
crouch, balanced on the cement steps. 
Occasionally he rose and paced the 
aisle in front of the bench, but he al- 
ways returned to his crouch. His deep 
bullfrog's voice kept up a constant 
roar of encouragement. Between 
shouts he spanked his hands together. 

In the sixth inning the Tigers ral- 
lied for three runs. When they scored 
two more in the seventh, Wilhelm 


was driven out. Narleski retired the 
Orioles in the seventh, but in the 
eighth they scored a run and put 
runners on second and third with 
two out. That sent Jimmie out to 
the mound. 

IVY VS. IVY 

It was necessary that Narleski be 
taken out, for he was tired and Dykes 
could not afford to let the two run- 
ners score. Warming up in the bull- 
pen were Dave Sisler, a right-handed 
Princeton graduate, and Pete Burn- 
side, a left-handed Dartmoutli grad- 
uate. The day before, in Yankee Sta- 
dium, Sisler had relieved Burnside, 
probably the first time in baseball 
history that one Ivy League pitcher 
has relieved another. Now Dykes had 
to choose one. The next hatter, Billy 
Klaus, was a left-handed batter, hut 
Dykes knew that if he put in the 
Dartmouth boy, Klaus would be re- 
moved for the dangerous Gus Trian- 
dos, a right-handed batter. So Dykes 
chose Princeton. 

Klaus hit Sisler’s first pitch for a 
single, and both runners scored. Now 
it was 5-4 and the tying run was on 
base. Gene Woodling, Baltimore’s 
best hitter and a l^t-handed batter, 
was up. In the press box some people 
thought Dykes would now bring in 
Burnside, for Baltimore would surely 
not pinch-hit for Woodling. But 
Dykes stayed with Sisler, and the tall 
pitcher got Woodling out. 

In the ninth the Tigers scored an 
insurance run. Then Sisler took the 
mound and got the first two Orioles 
out. However he fell behind the third 
batter, two balls and no strikes. 

“He’ll be taking this pitch, Dave,” 
boomed Dykes from his crouch. His 
words came from the depths of his 
throat and sounded more like grunts. 

Sisler threw a strike and the bat- 
ter took it. 

“That a boy, Dave. Come on, 
Dave.” 

Sisler threw a third hall, then strike 
two. 

One pitch away. “Gel it over, 
Dave,” roared Dykes. “.Make him 
hit it.” Sisler got set. Dykes got .set. 
The pitch was a ball. The batter 
walked, and the tying run came to 
the plate. “Damn,” growled Dykes. 
He had lost a battle. He^o.se and 
stretched himself, then returned to 
his crouch. Another battle was about 
to begin. 

A minute later it was over. The 
batter grounded out, and Dykes and 
the rest of the Tigers were in the 
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locker room with another victory. 
Within seconds the manager’s quar- 
ters were filled with well-wishers. 

Dykes peeled off his jersey, then 
plopped in his chair and poured some 
beer in a glass. He was already smok- 
ing a cigar. A photographer began 
taking pictures of him. 

“You'd better not take any of me 
drinking this beer,” he warned. “Cro- 
nin will fine me 500 bucks if you pho- 
tograph me drinking in uniform. Of 
course the beer company may send 
me a thousand for the advertising.” 

A Baltimore reporter wandered in 
and wanted to know if Dykes had 
had somebody throwing knuckle balls 
to the Tigers in batting practice. 

“Hell, no,” yelled Dykes. "Batting 
practice is a time for fun. If I have 
somebody throw a knuckler and they 
can’t hit him, they’re likely to get 
discouraged. I’ve got two of the best 
batting-practice pitchers there are, 
Hitchcock and Hudlin. They can’t 
get anybody out. Makes the batters 
feel good.” 

Dykes sipped his beer, then rubbed 
his eyes. They were red. He looked 
tired. 

The phone rang, and Charlie Cree- 


don, the traveling secretary, an- 
swered it. Then he handed it to Jim- 
mie. “Daytona Beach.” he said. 

“Daytona Beach?” asked Jimmie. 
“Don’t know anyone from there, do 
1? Hello. What? Thank you. Well, 
let’s not go that far ahead. Yeah, we 
beat Wilhelm.” Dykes held the phone 
away from him and shrugged his 
shoulders. The guests in the room re- 
mained silent. “Well, we’ll do our 
best,” Dykes told the phone. “Who? 
Kuenn? Just a minute.” Dykes put 
down the phone. “Somebody get 
Kuenn. He wants to speak to Kuenn.” 

Dykes returned to his chair. On the 
table were two telegrams that had 
arrived the day before. One was from 
a Montana Yankee hater. The other 
was from a Detroit barbershop. In it 
were congratulations and a suggested 
lineup change. 

“I’d better throw this away,” mut- 
tered Dykes. “He may berighter than 
anyone knows.” 

He finished his beer and got ready 
for a shower. The king’s court began 
to leave. Dykes took one more puff 
from his cigar. 

"You know,” hesaid, “when you’re 
eofilinurd 
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with the exclusive 
free-swing underarm 



Doug Sunders is wearing the Grand 
.Slam Motlel S2800. Tlie collar and 
culls are in contrasting color trim. Top 
golfers depend on the ah'ohite free- 
dom of movement. 2*^-iiu'h longer 
shirt tail Mays anchored in slacks and 
won’t pull out. Tlie soft. long wear- 
ing, mcsh-knit fabric is machine- 
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JIMMIE DYKES roiiliiiuni 



Drive 10 to 15 yards 
further on the fly ! 

Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
...the astonishing DISTANCE DOT. ..new from core to cover! 


The new insTAXCK i>ivr leaves the 
club lieatl like a rifle slwt. gives the 
sweetest, most satisfying “click” in 
golf. Most imiwrtant. you’ll find your 
drives flying 10 to 15 yards further- 
ed to 15 yards nearer (he pcen! 

Core, winding, cover, finish— every- 
thing’s neiv and better! Never before 


have such exacting standards of golf 
ball manufacturing been so rigidly 
maintained. The result; the longest, 
truest, wliitest golf ball in history! 

Look for the package with the words 
“Ni:w DISTANCE DOT” on llic wrap- 
per. At pro shops only, L uamditionally 
guaranteed, of course! 


winning, the beer tastes better and 
so do the cigars.” 'i'hen he went to 
his shower. 

At 10 o’clock the next morning, 
Jimmie Dykes, (!res.sed in a neat 
blue pin-stripe suit, sat in the elegant 
dining room of the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. He was in a good mood. He or- 
<lered a large orange juice, a poacheil 
egg and coffee. When the waitress 
left, lie tucked the large white linen 
napkin under Ids collar. 

”1 smoke about 20 cigars a day.” 
he said. “1 start right after breakfast 
and continue until bed. 1 do not 
smoke in bed. Once in a while I’ll 
.smoke lying down on a couch. I’ll 
close my eyes and my wife will come 
by and take the cigar from my fingers. 
Then, without opening my eyes. I’ll 
say, ‘Now you can put it back, Mary,’ 
and .she’ll .say, ‘I thought you were 
asleep.' I’ve told her that if I ever 
burn something with one of my cigars, 
I’ll buy her whatever she w'ants.” 

Jimmie ami Mary .Mc.Monagle 
Dykes live in Norristown, I’a. during 
the winter, not far from Philaflelphia 
and within driving distance of their 
three children and 12 grandehililren. 

“One Christmas we had the whole 
family under one roof," Dyke.s said. 
"I nearly went crazy.” 

A husky man walked by the table 
and said good morning to Dykes. 
"That’s Tommy Henrich," Jimmie 
said, “one of my coaches. He was a 
Yank(‘e. the dog.” 

The conversation turned to llie 
game tlie night before. Why. he was 
asked, had he left Dave Sisler in to 
pitch to Gene Woodling'.’ 

"He ha<l only thrown one pitch,” 
the manager said, "If I took him out 
then, I might ruin him. That would 
be a good way to wreck his morale.” 

The waitress brought Dykes hi.s 
poached egg. "You’re Mr. Dykes, 
aren't you?” she asked. Jimmie 
nodded. “I remember you when you 
managed the Orioles,” she continued. 
“1 think that was 1954.” 

"Yes, it was.” 

“I just want to wish you the best 
of luck. Everybody is so happy about 
how well you’re doing.” 

Jimmie thanked her and she left. 
He was silent. 

“This must be baseball at its best, 
isn’t it?” be was asked. “I mean this 
last six weeks?” 

Jimmie Dykes took a cigar from 
his pocket and lit it. Then lie nodded 
his head and smiled. end 
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Anon^ the real joy of good Jiving. . . 


Make the refreshing acquaintance of Sclililz and you have a friend 
for life. True always to its fine flavor ... to its promise of refreshment 
without a full feeling. It’s the kiss c)f the hops tlial makes Sehlitz 
so good to know. W'hy not get together tonight? 

THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS Watch Roy Millond os "MARKHAM" on CBS-TV. See local lislin/(s for time ami .elation. 


A fove \ip to quality. . .noo-ue \ip to Sckilitz ! 






FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


Lunch in Cuernavaca 


A Mexican 'caballero’ and his lady entertain 
informally in a magnificent setting 


T iik TOWS’ of Cuernavaca lies in an atmosphere of 
luminous ha/.e and ancient memories on a plateau 
some 40 miles south and 3,000 feet closer to sea level 
than Mexico City. It is a country town full of flowers 
and trees, singing birds and running water, where villas 
seem to be dreaming in the privacy of their walled gar- 
dens and time can be forgotten. The rulers of Mexico 
have been coming to Cuernavaca ever since the days of 
the Indian kings to find relaxation away from the pres- 
sures of life in Mexico City. And the place has swallowed 
up the conquerors — Aztec, Spaniard and Austrian alike. 
The Rivera murals that mock the conquest are fading in 
the castle Cortes built, and mangoes have crumbled the 
terraces of the romantic Borda Gardens where Maxi- 
milian’s ghost must walk. 

When I visited Cuernavaca recently, I thought of 
Sybille Bedford’s description of it in her fine book on 
Mexico, The Sudden VrVir; “The sky was flawless, and, 
swimming, one could see the snows of two volcanoes.” 
There they were, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, inde- 
scribable snow peaks riding as high and as lightly in the 
midday firmament as clouds. We had been fortunate 
enough to be asked to lunch with Don .Juan de Ortiz 
Monasterio and his beautiful wife. Dona Carlota de 
Uguarte de Ortiz Monasterio, who were weekending at 
their country house. We swam in a turquoise pool over- 
shadowed by palm trees and afterwards wandered peace- 
fully in a delicious garden among jacarandas, zapote 
trees and embowering bougainvillaeas. “Do you won- 
der,” Doiia Carlota said, “that we love it here?” 

In town the Monasterios are active in civic and social 
affairs, and Dona Carlota, a Spaniard of aristocratic 
birth, entertains frequently at their house in the elegant 
Lomas district of Mexico City. Guests as often as not 
include visitors from the United States. Genial, popular 
Juan Monasterio, whose mother was an American, spent 
part of his youth north of the border and is a graduate 
of Tulane. Today a widely known international banker 
and financier, he told me with a laugh about his first job 
in a bank, which was in New Orleans. “Every day,” he 
said. “I took the streetcar called Desire, on the street 
called Desire.” 

At his Cuernavaca property, to which the M onasterios 


ON THE TERRACE of his lovcly villa south of Mexico City, 
Don Juan de Ortiz Monasterio, with hi.s wife Dona Carlota 
at left, prepares to serve guacamole at a marble luncheon table. 


retreat with their children as often as possible, Don .luan 
keeps three Thoroughbred saddle horses. A passionate 
horseman, he loves nothing more than an early morning 
ride with his 8-year-old daughter, to be followed by 
alitiucno, the Spanish second breakfast, which he allows 
himself only on weekends. The day we arrived, toward 
noontime, he made a special point of leading his guests 
first to the paddock to admire Toody-Pan, Yo-Yo and 
Circus Man. After this a swim, and our host served us 
a wonderful drink that he calls a Monasterio — com- 
posed of white Bacardi rum and Italian sweet vermouth, 
roughly half and half, poured over ice in an old-fashioned 
glass. Then, on the terrace of the cool, shade-filled house 
—some of its walls fre.scoed with leafy patterns, as can 
be seen in the picture— we were served a most delectable 
coniida (midday meal). 

Here is what Dona Carlota gave us on that happy day: 
guacamole. a preparation of alligator pear, heaped in a 
ring of cold rice and served with a basket of paper-thin, 
homemade tortillas: hiiaiichinanguilo (breaded red snap- 
per) with vegetables and chili sauce; and mango ice 
cream. Given below is the Monasterios’ household recipe 
for a Mexican national dish which is a delightful summer 
treat. 

GUACAMOLE 

There ure approximaieli/ an many rernions of guacamole ns 
there are cooks in Mexico. This one, presented in « ring of 
rice, is particularly delicious. The recipe serves iuelve. 

F<ir the rice ring, thoroughly rinse 5 cup.s of unprocessed 
rice, then throw into 9 (iuart.s of boiling water containing 
2 table.spoons of .salt. This is best done in two pots. Boil 
uncovered for approximately 20 minutes. Drain; rinse 
well under cold water tap. Oil a 1 ' ^-(luart-capacity mold 
(or two 3-pint molds) with olive oil. Pack rice firmly in 
mold.s. Chill in refrigerator. 

For the guacamole it.self, you will need 8 large, ripe 
alligator pears; 8 tablespoons of olive oil: 2 medium 
onions, minced into tiny dice; a handful of slightly wilted 
leaves of coriander, minced (or, as a substitute, a hand- 
ful of fresh parsley leaves, stems removed, minced ex- 
tremely fine and combined with 3 tablespoons of corian- 
der seeds— available in spice shops— the seeds pounded 
to a coarse powder with a potato masher or other instru- 
ment in a wooden bowb. Tabasco sauce, salt and a 
couple of lemons also are required. 

The procedure is to mix the minced onions and herbs 
together with the olive oil in a bowl, then cut the peeled 
alligator pears into large dice with a silver knife, .squeez- 
ing lemon juice over them so the fruit will not darken. 
Combine all together, and season with about 2 teaspoons 
of salt and Tabasco to taste. 

Unmold the rice ring on a round serving dish. Pile 
the guacamole in the center. Serve with hot tortillas. 
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The Kramer cast 
lacks a plot 

The pro tennis troupe winds up its U.S. 
tour at Forest Hills amid apathy. 

The author suggests a future remedy 



J ACK Kuamkr’s traveling minstrt*! 

show has madp its annual pilgrim- 
age to Forest Hills, the big apple of 
American amateur tennis. The court 
troubadours with their tightly strung 
banjo-shaped instruments, having 
come and gone again, left us to w<»n- 
der: Whither the professional game? 

The $1.5,000 Professional Tourna- 
ment of Cliampions opened its eight- 
day stand on Sunda.v. June 21 at the 
West Side Tennis ('lub. with the two 
young Australians, Ashley Cooper 
and Malcolm Anderson, cast in the 
featured role.s. Only arounfl .500 spec- 
tators turned out -meaning there 
were some IJ.OOO yawning, empty 
Sf*ats in the l)ig concrete horseshoe. 
Two years before, the .same two young 
men. then relatively little-known am- 
ateurs, almost packed the place when 
they met in the finals of the U.S. 
championship. Last year, still ama- 
teurs. they again drew a full hou.se. 
But as professionals— greater artist.s 
by far — they could attract only a 
sprinkling of cash customers and a few 
curious pigeons. It is an irony of the 
sport dilficult to understand. Later in 
the week crowds improved but only 
slightly— reaching 2,000 and J.OOO — 
while across the Atlantic at Wimble- 
don awkward amateurs incapable of 
holding the pros' rackets were bring- 
ing in 20,000 to 23,000 daily. 

Last week Forest Hills entertained 
the finest collection of tennis talent 
in the world — a small knot of men 
who iiaU a luial or nine American 
and five Wimbledon championships 
among them. This was the game at 
its best. This was the Kentucky Der- 
by, World Series and Rose Bowl of 


tennks. Yet interest in it was anemic. 

Quite obviously, the professionals 
own all the important talent in ten- 
nis, while the amateurs own the tra- 
dition and the big tournaments- It’s 
a shame the two can’t get together. 
The only way they can. of course, is 
through an open tournament. The 
players want it — the amateurs a.s well 
as the pros. The fans want it. Many 
toj) officials, realizing its value to the 
game in added receipts and juiu(>r de- 
velopment, are also in favor of oprm 
competition. 

I think the lime has come for the 
U.S. to strike out on its own. In riefi- 
ance of the International Lawn Ten- 
nis Federation, which is supposed to 
he the world governing body, the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association .shouhl let 
down the bars. Certainly other coun- 
tries such as France and Sweden 
would follow. 

The pros continue to be an in.spira- 
tion. The brilliance of their play — 
Pancho Gonzales’ 112-mph service. 
Lew Hoad’s top.spln passing shots. 
Frank Sedgman’s lightning volleys 
and Ken Rosewall’s line-splitting 
backhand— is still among the greate.st 
sights in sport. There ought to he a 
belter outlet for them than the pres- 
ent professional tour and its limited 
tournament appendages. The public 
still thinks of professional tennis as 
nothing more than an e.^hihition. al- 
though it has moved well beyond that 
point. But the pros haven’t been able 
lu generate me nvairie.s mat arouse 
the fan. The pros are regarded as ac- 
tors, not players. 

Kramer himself has taken firm 
steps to eliminate this illusion. He has 


increased the size of the profe-ssional 
stable to the point where his per- 
sonal billfold is beginning to whine. 
He has changed the tour format from 
that of a head-to-head exhibition to 
an incentive plan. During the pa.st 
year Gonzales, the pro king, made 
the circuit with his chief rival. Lew 
Hoad, and the two rookies. Cooper 
and Anderson. Kach night they played 
for $1,5U0 on a modified round robin 
basis. Kach night’s winners (jualified 
for the feature match on the next 
night, with the losers having to play 
the preliminary. The feature match 
liad a .$(>(»() and $300 breakdown for 
the winner-loser. The opening match 
paid $400 $200. 

THE MAGNET 

Gonzales won the tour on the basis 
of money earned, Ijeating out Hoad 
$29,900 to $29,100. a difference of 
only $800, although the young man 
from Sydney got the better of big 
Pancho in their individual duel, 15 
matches to 13. At 31, Gonzales is by 
no means ready to give up his pro- 
fessional throne. Hr* seems to be play- 
ing better than at any time in his 
life. This is accentuated by the fact 
that he beat Hoad in the finals at 
both Los Angeles and Toronto dos- 
ing only at Forest Hills) and has con- 
sistently outplayed his old nemesis, 
Sedgman, who once made a habit of 
knocking him off in Kramer’s peri- 
odic tournaments. Pancho continued 
to De a magnetic ngure, ann it is 
amazing that tennis fans aren’t lining 
up for a look at him everywhere he 
shows. Certainly he is to the game 
what Ted Williams is to baseball, 
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Sam Snead and Ben Hogan to golf 
and Sugar Ray Robinson to boxing. 
He has tremendous appeal. 

Gonzales’ sudden tightening of his 
grip on his tennis crown must be up- 
setting to his rivals, who can't keep 
from regarding him as something of 
a monster. He is still the loner of the 
tour. He travels by himself and live.s 
!)>■ himself, exchanging pleasantries 
only at courtsirle just before he is 
ready to blow tlieir brains out with 
that awesome power he possesses. 
His best friend on the tour, perhaps, 
is Pancho Segura, and the Ecuadorian 
admits that "Pancho is getting more 
difficult all the time.” 

There is no logical reason why the 
pro tournament at Forest Hills 
shouldn’t be a resounditig success 
every year. It is an excellent show. 
The night performances — under the 
bright lights and ivlth cooling breezes 
blowing through the marijuee — are 
far more pleasant than the matinees. 
Besides, the tennis is top class. 

I was amazed at the improvement 
in Anderson and Cooper since the 
Davis Cup Challenge Hound in De- 
cember. They now play and handle 
themselves like pros — poised and 
slick. Hoad, once a fret ter, has calmed 
down immeasurably, and his tennis 
has shown marked improvement as 
a result. Tony Trabert proved he still 
is a formidable conierider when he 
knocked off the speedy Sedgman, 
winning one set 28 26. Pancho Se- 
gura. at 87, is a marvel— still the 
darling of the fans with his bandy legs 
and two-fisted returns. There is no 
douht about it; Jack Kramer has the 
cast. All he needs is a plot. end 



Rum Collins, 
sir, means 
Myers Rum! 


Rare treat, with built-in air-conditioning, a Collins made with 
myers rum. The color is bright — rich, burnished amber. 
The flavor is right— neither soprano nor basso— but a ripe, 
golden note of plea.sing perfection, For a .satisfying round of 
enjoyment serve delightfully flavorfid myers Jamaica rum. 


[imported ! FROM JAMAICA. MYERS'S RUM 97 PROOF. FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE NEWEST IN RUM DRINKERY 
and" COOKERY WRITE: GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. DEPT. Sl-17 
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A museum piece in spades 


U Ni)BRi,KADiN(; ac&s at the kickoff against a suit con- 
tract has, through the years, booineranged too often 
to be among the most favored opening leads. Occasion- 
ally, however, a surprise attack of this kind will be suc- 
cessful, especially if the dummy hand has hid no trump 
Or taken .some other action .suggesting possession of the 
king in the suit under consideration. 

But, if underleading the ace is a rarity, underloading 
both the ace and king of a .suit .should rank a.s a museum 
piece. With an uneasy feeling that I am about to cause 
the more daring among my readers to lose thousands of 
points, let me recount a deal in which West produced 
this rare gambit with spectacular success. I don't dare 
publish it without warning that such drastic treatment 
should be used only in a dire emergency. 

Norlli-Siiiilli viihienihle 
South (leiilrr 



NORTH />* 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

PASS 2 N.T. PASS 

3 PASS 44 PASS 

PA SS PASS 

Openuig lead: heart three 


North’s choice of a two-no-trump response was good 
despite his four cards in partner’s spade suit. Technically 
he was one point short of the prescribed requirements, 
but the even distribution of his hand argued for the 
short road to game. 

South cheerfully accepted the no-trump contract for 
which his hand, too, was well suited. Then Nortli liad 
a sudden change of heart and proceeded to four spades 
—a bit of judgment of doubtful soundness. bal- 

anced distribution and all suits slopped, distinct pref- 
erence should be given to a no-trump contract, even 
though holding four of partner's suit. 

With an ear closely tuned to the bidding. West con- 
cluded that prospects for defeating the contract on 
straightforward play were not bright. Ea.st could hard- 
ly be expected to produce two tricks to augment West’.s 
ace and king of hearts, especially with the queen of 
hearts most apt to turn up in dummy to provide 
North’s stopper in that suit as advertised by the two- 
no-trump bid. 

Drastic measures appeared to be re(iuired— and the 
most drastic thing West could conjure up was the lead 
of the low heart! 

Declarer played dummy’s 9 in the hope that West 
had led from the jack or the king-jack. This appears 
to be the proper play, though in this case hardly the 
winning one. Much to his surprise, East won the trick 
with the jack, and West’s lead had gained one of the 
needed tricks. From what followed, it gained another! 

East returned a heart, and West cashed the ace and 
king. Declarer was now wide open for an uppercut, and 
West put his partner into position to deliver it by re- 
turning the fourth heart. East trumped this trick with 
the 10 of spades. South was forced to overniff with (he 
queen, establishing West's twice-guarded jack as the 
setting trick. 

West’s spectacular underlead had gained not just one 
trick but two! 


Holding four cards in partner’s major suit, look for some 
bid other than a raise when you hold nothing as good as 
the queen or the jack-10 in the suit, or when you have 
4-3-3-3 distribution. In the responder’s hand, that distri- 
bution is a flaw that demands a deduction of one point 
from the value of the dummy. 

Each of the flaws was present in North’s hand and, 
with the aid of West’s unusual lead, each cost a trick. 
The combination was responsible for the loss of a game 
that would have been easy at no trump. end 
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Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 



in half a hundred states 


Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BieMDED WHISKEY • PROOF • 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS, 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD 
70% GRAIN NEUTRAl SPIRITS • HIRAM WAIKER & SONS INC, PEORIA, IIUNOIS 




Compact coffee grinder 

Single rolTee-Krinder winch astern turns twin drums which haul 
spinnaker guys and genny sheets when sails need trimming. 


High-etress stay lever 

Rounded teeth of backstay lever wheel bile into matched holes 
and keep windward backstay taut in .support of the 74-foot ma.st. 




Fitted Swedish hooks 

Swedish hooks with matched openings are attached to sails, 
lines and deck fittings, allow quick shackling of running gear. 


Multipurpose bowsprit box 

Steel bowsprit box enclose.s hcadstay-tension winch, headsail tack 
downhaul winche.s and locking lever for forward position of fbre-stay. 


MECHANIZED MARVEL 
GOES TO SEA 


I'hologriiphi by Kzra Stoller 


by MORT LUND 





Matched mast hoists 

Double bicycle-chain winches are used to haul inboard two poles simultaneously, will raise P0I9 13 ' 2 above 
end of spinnaker pole up the mast. Chain hoists carry level of deck even while spinnaker is set and pulling. 


The fleet that runs we.^t to the Hawaiian Islands this July U in the 

Transpacifle race will have to match the speed of a 

rejuvenated racer 7iamed ‘Nam Sang,' a thoroughly ^nechanized marvel 

which, if engineering makes a winner, ought to sail away 

from the fleet like a ballistic missile. For 

more on ‘Nam Sang,’ turn the page 



JOUR DE E INDEPENDENCE DE L’AUTOMOBILE, 
OR HOW TO MAKE YOUR DRI\JNG FUN AGAIN! 


WHAT CAR COULD BE MORE USEFUL? 
LOOK ! 4 DOORS FOR EASY-IN, EASY-OUT. BIG 7 CU.FT. TRUNK. EASY- 
ACCESS REAR ENGINE. ONLY 155 INCHES (!) OF CAR TO PARK AND 
M^NEUVERJCOOT IN AND O UT OF HEAVY TRAFFIC EASILY! 

FRUGAJjZTE * get up to 40 mpa. Save 

on all motor bills. Pay only small montnly pay- 
ments. Buy thinys you've wanted (arid postponed 
tdl now) with your siynificarit savinys. 


rwi T french craftsmanship irenault’s been in 

± Jli* THE CAR PIONEERING BUSINESS SINCE 1896) 
PLUS PARISIAN ELEGANCE OF DESIGN. BEAUTIFDl LINES, 8 HANDSOME SOLID COLORS. 
NO UNNECESSARY CHROME. FINS, ETC. REGULARLY SCHEDULED AIR-DELIVERY 
OF PARTS FROM FRANCE TO OVER 850 AUTHORIZED RENAULT DEALERS (WITH FAC- 
TORY-TRAINED SERVICE MECHANICS). STOP AT THE NEAREST AND SEE THE FUN 
THAT’S WAITING FOR YOU. SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE? $1645* POE, NEW YORK. 


RENAjUyLT Dauphine 





HONOLULU RACER coiiliniied 


‘NAM SANG’: 
FROM CLUNKER 
TO QUEEN 



N .a.v San'(;, the handsome ocean 
racer shown below, is one of those 
rare creatures that reach the hpight 
of their strength and beauty in mid- 
dle age. When she rides downwind, 
her great spinnaker stands out in mag- 
iii/icent curves against the trade winds 
of the i’acific. Her deck and rigging, 
as tile illustrations on these pages 
show, are agleain with the polished 
metal of nautical fittings so unique 
that any engineer, sailor or curious 
landsman could spend a full day wan- 
dering her f>6-/oot Jengt.h, fingering 
her levers, winches, lines and related 
paraphernalia without ever coming 


to the end of her fascination.?. Fur- 
thermore, she is a first-rate racing 
machine, a favorite to win the 2,22.)- 
mile race to Honolulu starting July 4. 

With S'nni Sang, however, it was 
not always this way. For the first 21 
years of lier life slie was a nautical 
lemon. Her early record can best be 
summed up by her performance in 
her first three Honolulu races: in the 
19:19 Honolulu race she came in IGth; 
in the 1952 Honolulu she finished 
23rd; in 1955 she was 22nd. Then, 
two years ago, a» amazing chanao 
came over S'utn Sang. Suddenly her 
record began to read like this: 195T 


POWERFUL SPINNAKER PULLS “NAM SANG ' AHEAD IN HONOLULU RACE TUNE-UP 



Ensenada, third; 1957 Honolulu, sec- 
ond finisher, first in Class A on cor- 
rected time; 1958 Ensenada, first fin- 
isher and over-all fleet winner. In 
short, Xani Sang had risen from 
clunker to (jueun of the fleet, perlia[)s 
(he only ocean racer in history to 
make good alter two decades of chas- 
ing the other boats home. 

A'tuK .Sony’s dramatic rise began 
under a previous owner, Louis Stath- 
am of Los Arigele.s. Statliam, a very 
rich electronics entrepreneur, bought 
.V/iw with the idea t))ar nt)t))}7>g 
was wrong with the boat that a little 
money wouldn’t cure. So Siatham 
spent — but spent in vain, alas, until 
be invited Edmund Grant. 53, of Satv 
IVdro, Calif, to advise on S'ani .SVjny’s 
ailments. Grant is a man who thinks 
for himself. Among other things, he is 
a mechanical engineer with 19 years 
of design experience in the airplane 
industry, an amateur naval architect 
who designed and l)uilt a successful 
ocean racer and a racing skipper with 
a creditable record both on bis own 
boat and on boats skippered for other 
men. He is lean, quizzical and a glee- 
ful iconoclast. In fact, so much does 
he love to prick the bubbles of con- 
vention that if one did not know of 
Grant’s important scientific contri- 
butions, among them the design for 
the drive machinery on the giant tele- 
scope at Palomar, he could give the 
impression of being a screwball. 

At Statham's request. Grant looked 
S'ain Sang over, sailed her and pon- 
dered her lines. Then he told Statham 
what was needed. Statham listened 
and, perhaps because Statham is also 
an engineer, lie decided Grant made 
sense. A.s a result, Grant got the rare 
chance of redesigning a boat with 
cost no object. 

He began only two months before 
the 1957 Honolulu race. First of all. 
Grant decided she needed more sail 
up forward, and that site could lake 
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it without being overcanvassed, so 
he put on a steel bowsprit, added 
four feet to the mast, and wound up 
with a cutter rig that could carry all 
the head canvas Xam Sang would 
ever need. Grant was particularly 
proud of his new spinnaker. 

“The bowsprit gave her a god-awful 
big foretriangle,” says Grant. “Under 
the rules it allowed Xani Sang to car- 
ry a tremendous spinnaker. And the 
spinnaker that Kenny Watts made 
for us is so good that I won’t even 
show it to people.” 

The sail question settled, Grant 
then added $20,000 worth of fittings 
designed by himself, the like of which 
had hardly been to sea before. 

“If there is one thing I abhor.” 
says Grant, “it is simplicity carried 
to the point of inadequacy, and that's 
what most ocean racers have.” In 
Xam Saiig's rig. Grant set out to show 
what complication could do for a 
boat. Among his specifications for the 
new rig, shown above and analyzed 
in detail on the following pages, were 
double headstays, so that during a 
sail change the crew could keep one 
headsail flying right up to the mo- 
ment when the new headsail started 
up the wire. “If you leave the fore- 
triangle bare during a sail change you 
lose three minutes,” says Grant. Typ- 
ically, Grant does not leave the mat- 
ter there. His headstays have unique 
C-shaped fittings at the bottom 
which allow the crew to move head- 
sails on and off \Kee page 55) without 
the use of a single snap shackle. 

Drawing on his knowledge of high- 
stress metals. Grant has created oth- 
er fittings which ought to last longer 
than the hull. For example, the main- 
halyard gantry, part of Xam Song's 
intricate masthead iscc page 54>, is 
made from 7075-T6 anodized alumi- 
num. a relatively new metallurgic de- 
velopment. “Every time they come 
up with a new alloy, they ought to 
redesign every rig,” says Grant. 

Colored lines— each color indicat- 
ing a function— are another example 
of Grant's flamboyant ingenuity. 
Working out his own color code, he 
got hold of a batch of chemical dyes 
and for several weeks cooked evil- 
looking brews in a vat outside his 
home up on the Palos Verdes peninsu- 
la until Xam Sa7ig had a full com- 
plement of colored line. And colored 
lines she needs. For when Sailing 
Master Grant decides to jibe the spin- 
naker, Xam Song's crew may handle 


THINKING 
MAN’S RIG 

no fewer than 15 lines in getting the 
sail around. 

The rebirth of Xam Sang has been 
a long and expensive process. In the 
first six months alone it cost Lou 
Statham $f>0,0()0. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to think her perform- 
ance thereafter was a foregone con- 
clusion. You can spend a million dol- 
lars on a clunker and still have a 
clunker. Statham and Grant were 
gambling, one with money and the 
other with reputation. 


Maze of mechanical refinements which 
have changed Xam Sang from also-ran to 
lop contender in Honolulu race and which 
are shown in detail on the following pages 
are; lower mast with spinnaker-pole chain 

But the gamble paid off. Xam Sang 
went into the 1957 Honolulu race 
with her 31 winches, reaching strut, 
twin coffee-grinder winch and Sailing 
Master Ed Grant perched in thecock- 
pit, serenely confident that his me- 
chanical masterpiece would perform 
with distinction. So confident of his 
designs was Grant that, contrary to 
some very sensible Honolulu race 
practices, he did not bother to send a 
man aloft even once to check the rig- 
ging for chafe. Thanks largely to his 
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hoist (1): upper mast (2) with its main- 
halyard Kantry lock, pivoting sheaves for 
spinnaker halyard and mainboom topping 
lift: spinnaker polo with quadruple Swed- 
ish hook fitting (3j on the outboard end; 


reaching strut (4) with open spinnaker- 
guy sheave: bowsprit box (5) containing 
headstay tightening winch, headsail tack 
downhaul winches and forestay forward- 
position lever; Swedish hooks (tij on all 


sheets, guys and halyards; running-back- 
stay lever (Tc mainsail shackles (Si; and 
twin-drum colfee-grinder winch (9; tor 
trimming genoa sheets and spinnaker aft- 
erguys quickly when boat lacks or jibes. 


ingenious designs, the rigging came 
through without a sign of wear as 
Xam Sang wiped up Class A and came 
dose to winning the entire race. 

Clearly, Grant had something to 
say to the sailing fraternity. And 
Lou Statham, w'ho was on the 1957 
race, had something to say to Grant. 
So impressed was Statham that, in 
mid-Pacific, he offered the free-think- 
ing engineer a job with Statham In- 
struments Inc. 

The present owner, Bob Robbs, 


president of A. B. Robbs Trust Com- 
pany in Phoenix, Ariz., is just as en- 
thusiastic about the new look on Sam 
Sang. Robbs will be at the helm when 
she hits the starting line off Los An- 
geles this week and, whether or not 
he invites Grant into the investment 
business, he is grateful to his sailing 
master for bringing aboard his incred- 
ible bag of nautical tricks. 

"Confidenliaily," said Grant, “I 
need some tricks. I think ocean rac- 
ing is going to be dominated by the 


light-displacement boats like Legend. 
If those big canoes are handled prop- 
erly, they are awful tough competi- 
tion for comfortable, heavy-displace- 
ment boats like Sam Sang. They beat 
us last time. But I don't like the light- 
displacement hulls. They roll in the 
big swells. I am more than average 
sensitive to motion. I get seasick. So, 
for those light-displacement boats 
that I don't like but which I am 
forced to compete with, I need every 
advantage I can get.” 

TURN PAGE FOR MORE ON "NAM SANQ" 
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THE MAST 




On masthead {right) spinnaker-halyard sheave (1 ), main topping- 
lift sheave (2) and main-halyard gantry (3) all pivot to prevent 
chafe on wire halyards. Gantry locks main.sail headboard, reduces 
strain on mast by eliminating downward pull of main halyard 
while .sail (4 ) is at masthead. Sail locks in place when upper lug of 
headboard link enters labyrinth of gantry, as shown in cutaway 
drawing (5), and moves as diagramed from position A through B 
to lock at C. To lower mainsail, crew first pulls on halyard, raising 
lug so it drops out of labyrinth to po.sition D, thus freeing sail. 


On lower mast {left) double tracks (6) guide .spinnaker poles as 
chain hoists (7) move poles independently up and down mast. 
Inboard ends of poles (3) fit over unique Grant-designed goo.se- 
neck fittings (9) which ride track together with spinnaker outhaul 
blocks (10). Winch handle (111 at base of mast cranks sprocket 
winche.s to drive chain hoists. On most other boats poles mu.st 
be hoisted or lowered with cumbersome tackle or on crew’.s shoul- 
ders. But Nam Song's twin chain hoists simplify pole handling 
during complicated double-pole jibe popular on long downwind 
race to Honolulu. To jibe, crew fits .second pole onto gooseneck 
at deck level and cranks it into place opposite first pole already 
in use. Outhaul on second pole is trimmed and outhaul on first 
pole is slacked to complete jibe without disrupting steady pull 
of sail. First pole is then cranked down. In double-pole .system 
as used on Nam Sang both windward and leeward .spinnaker 
sheets and spinnaker outhauLs remain continuously attached to 
spinnaker {see illustration pages 52 5J) so jibe can .start quickly. 


Lower mast 
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THE POLES 

HeachiriK strut (lopt givt-s crew control over 
spinnaker pole when Sam Stiiig is on a reach 
(«ec illimtraliuii ptiyrx 54 Without Grant- 
designed strut, pole becomes unmanageable 
when brought near headstay, since in this po- 
sition spinnaker guy pulls pole back into mast 
rather than trimming lip of pole aft. Strut gives 
spinnaker guy good pulling angle on outboard 
end of pole, even when pole is re.sting on head- 
-stay. Guy ( 1 1 run.s over .sheave at end of strut. 
Topping lift (2 I keeps strut level. Special goose- 
neck (3) invented by Grant for both spinnaker 
poles and reaching strut holds inboard end of 
strut to mast (4i. Gooseneck has male and fe- 
male parts locked together with pin, cannot be 
shaken apart by rough seas. Outboard end of 
spinnaker pole (bollom, af right i has quadruple 
Swedish hook fitting. Upper hook is (or spin- 
naker ouihaul block (5). Afterguy (6t attaches 
to aft hook, downguy {not shown) to lower 
hook (7) and foreguy (not shown) to forward 
hook (8). Extra hook (9), on starboard pole 
only, holds topping lift, to keep .spinnaker pole 
out of the water when Sam Sang starts yawing. 



Reaching strut 


Spinnaker pole 



Bowsprit box {Ixlutn contains forestay lever (1) which 
engages and locks steel lugs on lower end of movable stay 
(2 i; ratchet winches (-3 > for adjusting headsail tack down- 
hauls (oi; headstay winch f4i which simultaneously light- 
ens one headscay while slacking the other. Headstay turn- 
buckle fitting (6) is slotted (see c/ilanjemeiil at right) so 
special head.sail hooks (7t can slide onto lower end (8) of 
headstay. Headstay winch operates through lever (9) at 
base of each headstay fitting. When Sam Sang is under 
way, bowsprit box is .sealed with cover (see illustration 
pugvs 52 53) which protects crew from winch gears inside. 


Bowsprit box 


CONTINUED 
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Swedish hook 
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SAIL TRIM 




Nam Sanij sait-trimming gear includes a hundred Swedish hooks 
(left) which eliminate use of snaps and shackles. Hooks fit into 
each other when joined at proper angle (1) but cannot be sep- 
arated while under strain (2). Running-backstay deck fitting 
(6f/ou‘) can be moved quickly from slack position (3) to taut po- 
sition (4 ) by pulling on line attached to fitting. When stay reaches 
taut position, crewman hauls fitting aft until teeth on lock wheel 
bite into holes at after end of track. Crewman then throws lever, 
which gives wheel final half-turn to take all slack out of backstay. 
Lever then snaps into locking device (5) to keep backstay in 
position until boat tacks and stay is returned to slack position. 


Running backstay 


© 




Twin-drum 

coffee-grinder 

winch 


Bolt keeps mainsail shackle (1) under 
pressure, grips cloth (2) even when 
sails are luffing. This design eliminates 
need for conventional marlin lashing, 
which rots and chafes on long races. 


Coffee-grinder pedestal (1) has unique system that trans- 
mits power to only one of twin winch drums (2) at a time. 
When port handle turns clockwise (above) pawls (3) in 
port drum engage teeth on interior of drum, cause drum 
to rotate while similar pawls in starboard drum slip so 
that drum does not turn. When starboard handle turns 
clockwise, starboard drum rotates, port drum is idle. 


Mainsail 

shackle 
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CARLETON MITCHELL 


W UBS THB starter’s cannon barks 
its own celebratory salute at 
noon July Fourth, 11 yachts will be 
olT for Honolulu, the second-lar^ftst 
number in the history of the world’s 
longest regularly scheduled ocean 
race. Familiar to an eastern sailor will 
be a few of the contestants — notably 
(idihI .Vch'x ami tJncnpadc — yet gen- 
erally it will be a tleet with a unique 
character. For. while there are points 
of siniilarit,\‘ to the Atlantic cla.s.sic, 
the Bermuda race, there are many 
intriguitig differences. 

On the West Coast things come 
big. After circumnavigating Los An- 
geles and suburbs by automobile, the 
newcomer is conditioned to appreciate 
the \ a.stnes.s of the ocean lying ahead. 
Not to disappoint him, the course to 
Diamond Head is 2,22.5 nautical 
miles, against 6:b*> to the Onion Patch. 

'riien, not restricted by a rule limit- 
ing the size of the competing vessels, 
many of the boats are larger than any- 
thing racing Atlantic waters. 'I’he big- 
gest, the schooner (inodin'l}, is 1(>1 
feet over-all, and downwind can 
spread an astronomic 2:3,714 square 
feet of canvas. Her smallest sail com- 
prises 1,500 s(tuare feet, set l)etween 
the masts some IJO feet above the 
water {Colunthin carried only 1,’265 
feet in her mainsail when defending 
the America’s Cup). The spinnaker 
poles of this giant are 72 feet long- 
only a fool shorter than the maximum 
over-all length on deck allowed Ber- 
muda racers. Counting iinoihriU, sev- 
en yachts making the trek to Hono- 
lulu would be too big for the Cruising 
Club event. 

Perhap.s for this rea.son and tlie 
basically constant weather pattern, 
there appears to be more emphasis on 
elapsed-time performance than in 


BOATING / Carleion Mitchell 


A king-size race: 
the Transpacific 

The skipper of ‘Finisterre’ surveys the fieet that will 
be off to Honolulu this week and finds that ocean 
racing in the West has some very large dimensions 


most races. The record is the constant 
topic. Set i)y the 08-foot ketch .\fnni- 
i)ig Slur in 1955, the passage of nine 
days, 15 hours, five minutes, 10 sec- 
onds is a target for the bigger hoys — 
and for the 46-foot catamaran Aikaw, 
again going along unollicially for the 
ride. 

As a neophyte on the Transpacific 
race, there are several things I will 
watch with particular interest. One 
i.s the use of radio, a subject of con- 
troversy in all ocean-racing circles. 
Except in direst emergency, trans- 
mis.sion is forbidden in Atlantic 
events. Here there is a daily roll call 
by the escort vessel, and each yacht is 
expected to report posit ion and weath- 
er condition.s. 'I'hus, every competitor 
knows the whereabouts of his rivals, 
and how they are moving. Contest- 
ants may talk back and forth, setting 
up a form of nautical gamesmanship. 
“Not only is it a great safety factor,’’ 
says Kenny Watts, a veteran of many 
races in both oceans, “but it adds tre- 
mendous interest: you’re not sailing 
in a vacuum of empty ocean, but get 
the same kick out of watching the 
competition you get in day racing, 
when you can see the other boats.” 

HOW FAR TO SAIL 

I will be interested in the day-to- 
day practice of .scientific weather 
forecasting and the preparation of 
meteorological charts at sea. Trans- 
pac racers are apparently far a<l- 
vanced in this technique. As the Gulf 
Stream current affects Bermuda race 
strategy, the Pacific high determines 
the courses of Honolulu-bound skip- 
pers. The baronieterand not the ther- 
mometer is the vital instrument. One 
of the world’s dominant pressure cells 
sit.s almost athwart the direct course, 


and the trick is how much farther 
to sail to find wind which will more 
than pay off the extra distance in in- 
creased speed. 

Not all the fleet is king-size, of 
course. 'I'wo sister ships, .Vo Hu Hu 
of Honolulu an<l Sayounm of Car- 
mel. California, tie for the honor of 
being the smallest, at 86 feet on deck. 
There is a fine cross section of vessels 
in the Bermuda-size range, a fleet 
which seem-s in quality to stark up 
with any afloat. Many boats have 
unusual features, for the dead hand 
of the past seems to lose its grip in 
the California climate. S'am Sang, on 
which I will sail, epitomizes the break 
away from convention inherent in 
We.st Coast yachtsmen. Even if a new- 
comer does not fully agree with many 
of the departures or wholly agree 
with the thesis that gadgets in them- 
selves mean speed, real contributions 
are being made to the ancient art of 
sailing. 

Because the race is sailed before the 
virtually constant easterlies of the 
trade wind, spinnakers and spinnaker 
techniques have reached their finest 
flowering. Like all ocean races, the 
toughness of the Transpacific depends 
on the weather conditions of the mo- 
ment, but the slide to Honolulu in a 
windy year can be liairy indeed, a 
severe test of men, gear and boats. 
And, waiting at the end of some 2,000 
miles of hard driving, before the 
promised land can be reached, there 
is the final hurdle of the Molokai 
Channel, lying between the island of 
that name and Dahu. Into it wind 
and sea — and the racing fleet — all 
funnel fora final wild ride, spinnaker 
knockdowns virtually taken for 
granted. Diamond Head, all liands 
agree, is always a welcome sight, end 
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Might makes Wright 


The willowy, long-hitting San 
Diego girl won the Women’s 
Open at Churchill Valley C.C. 

I S HKCOMiSd the first golfer ever 
to win the Women’s Open Cham- 
pionship two years running— and 
with a record score this year of 287 — 
Professional Mary Kathryn Wright, 
24. may be on the verge of dominat- 
ing the ladies' side of professional 
golf in the same overwhelming fash- 
ion as did the late Babe Zaharias in 
her heyday. This tall and graceful 
blonde from San Oiego proved last 
week at Churchill Valley Country 
Club just outside Pittsburgh that 
when she is right, ahd she is right a 
good deal of the time, there is no golf 
course short enough for the rest of 
the girls to play that is long enough 
to offer any serious problem to Mick- 
ey Wright. She blasts the ball out so 
far and so straight that she is easily 
capable of reaching virtually all 
women's par-5s in two shots, and 
there are very few par-4s that she 
cannot reach with a well-whacked 
drive and a six-iron while her com- 
petitors struggle to get home with a 
wood or a long iron. 

.■^t Churchill \'alley. Mickey Wright 
turned an otherwise dreary tourna- 
ment into an exciting display of big 
hitting. Going into the final day’s 
round of 36 hole,s she trailed I^oui.se 
Suggs by 147 to 145. Three and a half 
hours later Mickey hail fired a breath- 
taking 69 to lead Miss Suggs, Joyce 
Ziske and Marlene Bauer Hagge by 
four strokes. Then, in the afternoon’s 
muggy 91)° heat she posted ati equally 
aggrc'ssive 71 to come in two strokes 
under Louise’s final total of 289 
reached an hour earlier. 

Since Mickey Wright hits a golf 
ball as far as a man does, what has 
kept her from running the rest of the 
girls right out of business'.’ This year, 
for in.stance, even with the $1,800 she 
received for winning the Open, she is 
still only third in money won for the 


season. Both Betsy Rawls '$11,299) 
and Miss Suggs i$ll,064f have won 
more than Mickey, who has picked 
up just a shade over $10,000. Muss 
Rawls has won five of the 16 tourna- 
ments played to date while Mickey 
has won only three. There are several 
explanations for the delay in what 
would seem to be the inevitable. 

STILL A FLAW OR TWO 

"Her work around the greens is 
weak," explains Marlene Hagge, who 
had her hig year in 1956 when she 
won a record $20,285 and eight tour- 
naments. 

‘■Sometime.s she lose.s her timing,” 
says Mary Lena Faulk, the former 
women’s amateur champion from 
Thomasville, Ga. "Then she starts 
hitting the ball off line." 

"1 think .Mickey’s already proved 
herself as one of the girls to con- 
stantly reckon with," said last year's 
leading money -winner, Beverly Han- 
son, in her skeptical North Dakota 
twang when asked if she thought 
Miss Wright would completely dom- 
inate women’s golf the way the late 
Mrs. Zaharia.s did. "But I don’t think 
anybody’s going to own the Ladies’ 
PGA. Remember, Babe had tremen- 
dous distance over evcriifHMly. Mickey 
has this advantage over most of the 
girls, but not all of them. The little 
distance edge Mickey has isn’t going 
to give her squatter’s rights to every 
tournament. Besides, Babe had a real 
psychological edge. When you walked 
on the tee w-ith Babe you knew you’d 
walked on the tee with liahc." 

"Mickey’s not a good putter and 
she chips just fair," said Mickey'.s 
good friend and roommate on the 
road, Betsy Rawls. She was standing 
by the 14th green at Churchill Valley, 
where she had come to see Miss Wright 
clip through her final holes. Then she 
added: "But when she starts putting 
like she has been here, look out." Al 
this point she turned, and just in 
time to see her roommate knock in a 
putt of 20 feet to go two under par 
for the round. 



REPEAT CHAMPION Mickvy WHght 
sizes lip pint 1)11 way lo victory in Open. 


Louise Suggs best voiced the fear 
that churns in the mind of each lady 
professional. "She hits the hall farther 
tlian the Babe," Louise granted after 
finishing a dazetl second by five 
strokes in last year’s open at Bloom- 
field Hills. Mich. "And slie gets it all 
on the fiy. Babe got hers entirely on 
roll. I just wish Mickey had come 
along a few years later." 

.Actually, the fact that Mickey 
Wright hits the ball with such con- 
siderable loft ("That’s the way the 
ball's supposed to be hit,” she says) 
is probably wliat curtails her dis- 
tance advantage on llie harder south- 
ern courses where so many of the 
ladies' events are held. Here the rest 
of the field can roll their drives up to 
where Mickey'.s ball has dropped to an 
almost dead slop. But at Churchill 
\’ alley the fairways were soft enough 
to slow most of the roll. Miss Wright '.s 
putting was so spotty, however (:{7 
putts on Friday 1, that it took lier two 
rnund.s to get her offensive under way. 
Meanwhile, Mi.s.s Suggs, who is con- 
sidered to be the most accurate driver 
and keenest strategist on the ladies' 
tour, had used to advantage the 
course's tricky lopograpliy to build 
up her two-stroke lead over the rest 
of the field. 

The Churchill Valley layout is de- 
signed more for mountain goals than 
golfers. The area around Pittsburgh 
is pocked with hundreds of little hills 


and valleys, and the polf course has 
V)een put down like a slipcover around 
, one of these cozy hollows. Holes 2 
through 13 weave back and forth 
across one side of a flanking hill, and 
ii is virtually impossible to obtain a 
level lie on any of the fairways along 
this stretch. The drop-off is so steep, 
in fact, that it appears as if a ball hit 
into the 5th fairway might suddenly 
turn under the urging of gravity and 
carom on down across the 8th fair- 
way, bounce pa.st the 11th green and 
12ih tee and way down into the val- 
ley floor along the 14th fairway. How- 
ever, since it .sacrifices in length ifi.104 
yards t what it gains in trickiness it 
works out well for the wonieti. 

During the first round of the final 
day's play. 41-year-old Patty Berg 
made an abrupt and dramatic move to 
win her first USGA Open champion- 
ship. On the 170-yard 7th hole, play- 
ing with and three strokes behind the 
early leader, Miss Suggs, she hit a 
five-iron to the green that soared up- 
ward to the left, drifted in toward the 
pin nestlefl dangerously in the rear 
right-hand corner, hit inches in front 
of it and then hopped right into the 
hole. It was Patty’s first hole in one in 
a competitive career that goes back 
29 years. It also put her right back in 
contention, a position she maintained 
until a local photographer exploded 
the flash attachment on his camera 
just as i’attj’ had reached the top of 
her backswing while attempting to 
drive off the 10th tee. Startled by this 
abysmally selfish and destructive act, 
she hooked wildly into the woods, 
took a bogey 5 on the hole and never 
threatened again, eventually finish- 
ing sixth with a 296. 

Another brief challenge was sup- 
plied hy Mrs. Hagge, a petite redhead 
with a long, swinging pony tail and 
a longer backswing. Marlene is a fan- 
tastically good putter. On Thursday 
she had made five birdies with five 
putts of about 20 feel and had to be 
satisfied with a one-over-par 71 only 
because she suddenly began to hit one 
wild shot after another and went 4 
over par on the last three holes. On 
Saturday afternoon she went 2 under 
par following birdie putts of 18 and 
50 feel on the 12th and 13th, but 
then struck another spell of wildness 
and finished bogey, par, double bogey, 
bogey for a 72 and a total of 202, lying 
with Ruth -lessen and Joyce Ziske 
for third place. 

In la.st year’s Open at Bloomfield 
Hills, Mickey Wright won the tour- 

roritiniivJ 



If you want greater distance, play the U. S. Royal Special, the ball with 
H.I.V. — High Initial Velocity. These top professionals — and thousands more 
winning golfers — find this ball releases its power more quickly on impact . . . 
adds yards to any good golfer’s drives. Prove it yourself. Try the U. S. Royal 
Special, sold only at professionals' shops. See how much longer it makes 
you off the tee! All golfers pictured are members of the U. S. Royal Staff. 
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nampiit by shooting a :5-under-par 
70 in the morning that vaulted her 
into an untouchal)k* seven-stroke 
lead. This year her Saturday-morning 
round of 00 poi)ped her out front by 
four strokes. She missed only one 
fairway off the lee and needed only 
27 putts. She is also rapidly making 
famous a putting teehni(iue that she 
picked up some three years ago in Cal- 
ifornia, where it is extremely popular. 
This calls for using the putter as you 
would a plumb line to determine to- 
ward which side of the cup the ball 
should be hit. 

••\Vhat you do.” says the enthusi- 
astic Miss Wright, “is to first deter- 
mine which is your ma.ster eye [she's 
right-eyedj. Then, with the other eye 
closed, you gel directly behind the 
ball in line with the cup. Holding the 
putter lightly at the top so that the 
force of gravity will pull it straight 
you hold the lower part of the putter 
directly over the l)all. Then you 
squint with your master eye at the 
top of the putter’s shaft and deter- 
mine how far on either side of the 
cup it seems to line up. Then you step 


up and hit the hall firmly toward 
that spot. 

“It’s certainly not foolproof,” 
Mickey adds, "hut it's a big help In 
reading the greens.” 

In the afternoon, plumbing her 
way along with only :i2 putts, Mick- 
ey stood on the 17th tee needing to 
finish par, par for a four-stroke vic- 
tory over Mis.s Suggs, who had fin- 
ished in 289. Mickey hooked lier 
drive into the creek separating the 
17lli and Uth fairway.s, took a stroke 
to drop out and then averted disaster, 
after hitting her third shot into a 
trap on the right side of the green, 
by tapping in a fi\'e-foot putt. On 
the 18th hole, a 405-vard par-4 that 
doglegs around a creek on the left, 
she hit a soaring spoon .shot that 
headed up toward the rough on the 
right side, then turned gently toward 
the green and .settled smack in the 
fairway. Her next shot landed in the 
hack center of the green 50 feet 
above the cup. She could have used 
five putts and still tied for first place. 
She needed three. 

Ttiough Mickey Wright set two 
reenrds—by winning her second con- 
secutive Open, and with a record low 


score — 22-year-old Anne Quasi, just 
graduated from Stanforri University, 
also .set a record. She became the finst 
amateur in the history of this event 
to break 300. She finished 75 73 for 
a 72-liole total of 299. In adflition, 
it was the second year in a row in 
which this cheerful, dark-haired 
youngster from Seattle hud won the 
low amateur’s silver pin. 

The successfully fiefending Open 
champion, though she hits the hall 
like a man. still maintains a large 
quantity of girlish charm. Her five- 
foot eight-inch, 140-pound figure is a 
shapely one and her curly blonde 
hair tops a face that is dominated 
by a pair of pixyish, twinkling blue 
eyes. Mickey also shows a typical 
feminine reaction to some oncc-firm 
resolutions that she now finds rather 
irritating. 

“I stopped smoking 15 days ago,” 
she admitted after the tournament 
was over, “hut I promised my.self 
that if I won this thing I could have 
a cigarette." Another resolution shot, 
hut it is still nice to think that if 
women's golf is to have an over- 
powering champion it will he such a 
likable and attractive one. end 



A NEW TASTE 


. . . beer and GUINNESS 


Entertain guests with some- 
thing new. Not just beer, 
hut beer plus. A new ruby 
color, a new deeper flavor, 
a new pleasure. Half beer, 
half GUINNESS, this new 
drink has more body, give.s 
more .satisfaction. 

This flavor guinness 
adds comes from the barley 
malt it’s browed from. Bar- 


ley malt is rich in phos- 
phates. guinness is brewed 
to retain thorn. Invito your 
guests to try the deep, 
“dark” flavor that malt puts 
into guinness! Here’s a new 
“mixed” taste. 

Get imported guinness 
where you order beer . . . and 
get enough for {iupsts! 

Just ask for GUINNESS! 


IMPORTED BY HEUBLEiN FOOD IMPORTING CO.. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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milk. Cokps, orangt* sodas, buttor, 
bread, cheese and salami iMr. Ander- 
berg found a substantial order came 
to only $2.71 They took it all back 
to their rooms at the Lexington to 
avoid restaurant prices. The dilliculty 
with the delicate.s.sen food was that 
as the fight was postponed and the 
Swedes waited and waited, it began 
to make its pre.sence in the room in- 
creasingly noticeable. 

It also was Mr, Anderberg who 
.stood up to a Swedl.sh j<»urnal.st who 
was briefing the Lexington ilelegation 
one day in the hotel’s Florentine 
Koom. The newspaperman was .say- 
ing to the fans that even if Ingemar 
won he would not take home a penny 
as his purse already had been at- 
tached by Eddie Machen. Suddenly, 
Mr. Anderberg was on his feet shout- 
ing, ‘'U’ell, you better go and .say to 
Ingemar that we are all behind him,” 
and turning to the Lexington delega- 
tion he reminded them of the old 
Swedish saying "When everything 
goes against a man. then the worth 
of his friends is proved.” 

Ingemar’s business back home has 
not been going well. A tractor, left 
uninsured, was rohhed of expensive 
parts which had to be replaced. In- 
gemar’s manager, a somewhat bat- 
tered but pleasant .Swedish ex-pro- 
fessional heavyweight named Gunnar 
Nilsson, but known by all In Gole- 
horg as Silver Gunnar liecause he 
took a silver boxing medal in the 
1948 Olympics, has turned out to be 
better with his lists than with Inge- 
mar's figures. But Osborne was not 
going to distress his hero with such 
news at this time. 

The postponement was the final 
blow to the fans. Most of them, like 
Anderherg, were booked on planes 
leaving for Sweden on Friday, 'fhe 
confusion which resulted in trying to 
change these reservations was monu- 
mental. All day Friday Mr. Ander- 
berg and the Lexington delegation 
ran back and forth to the telephone 
booths shaking their heads. “We are 
still on 15 minutes’ call,” said Os- 
borne and added sadly, "We are not 
supposed to leave.” 

Meanwhile, despite his bad finger, 
he had sent 80 cards at one mailing 
back to Swedish fight fans, reporting 
the latest on Ingemar and the fight. 
He had also managed to get into his 
autograph album, with the help of 
Ingemar, the signatures of almost 


every famous living American heavy- 
weight prizefighter. 

Once Mr. Anderberg got to the Sta- 
dium at 7;;J0 Friday night he was not 
impatient but sternly resolved. For a 
few moments he stood in front of the 
plaques in center field. Gehrig and 
Huggins were completely unfamiliar 
names, but he pointed at Babe Ruth’s 
and said, "We know that chap even 
in Sweden.” Looking around the emp- 
ty Stadium he observed, "No good 
for soccer, too round.” 

Then he gave up sightseeing and 
marched across the infield through 



BRANDISHING SwedLh Hag and itijurwl 
finger, Mr. .\nderherg exults in victory. 


the rain. When he reached Section 3 
he found his seat and sat down alone 
and throughout the entire hour-ancl- 
a-half shower stared fixedly at the 
brightly lit but empty ring. It was 
doubtful that even another postpone- 
ment would have caused Mr. Ander- 
berg to move out of the rain. He had 
arrived at the Stadium, and he meant 
to stay until every light was turned 
out and he was ejected. 

The tension of watching and wait- 
ing began to show when he first saw 
Ingemar appear in the Stadium on 
his way to the ringside. He noticed 
Edwin Alhquist, Ingemar’s adns- 
er and Anderberg's friend, walking 
along behind the fighter and waving 
wildly. “Nerves, nerves,” snapped 
Mr. Anderherg reprovingly, waving 


back with at lea.st equal enthu.siasm. 

After Ingemar had batted down 
Patterson for the seventh time, Os- 
borne jumped down irom his chair 
and, with other Swedes, surged to- 
ward the ring. He did not get to Inge- 
mar but he found Alhquisi. Hi.s eyes 
were red, and the words would not 
come. 

Minute.s later they had come back. 
He bought a Sweilish flag and roamed 
about the Stadium, shouting gaily to 
any Swede he saw. "Hrjn Srcr/fifc” 

I Come on, Sweden). 

When a New York fight fan. also in 
his .50s, saw the Swedish flag and crie<l, 
“Your boy can hit,” Osborne ran over 
to him and shouted, "I know, I know, 
but you didn't believe it here In 
.\merica. We knew all the time in 
Sweden.” 

At the Stockholm Restaurant on 
olst Street, Mr. .\nderberg finally got 
to shake Ingemar’s hand. Ingemar 
pushed through the eating, drinking, 
singing mob as they shoutetl: 

Ja lun hun leva 
./« ffia han la'a 
Ja ma hnn leva 
L'li hundrade ar. 

Yes, may he live long. 

Yes, may he live long, 

Ye.s, may he live long, 

For a hundred years. 

Ingemar made straight for him, 
shouldering his way through the 
crowd. “That’s fine, Ingemar, that’s 
fine,” was all Osborne could say. 

The next day Mr. .Anderberg flew 
from New York to I^ondon after see- 
ing the film of the fight in Ingemar’s 
suite 1 1-129) in the Commodore Ho- 
tel. At every knockdown, he shout- 
ed "Heja!” 

As lie left for the plane, his painful 
but glorious trip drawing to a close, 
he stood on Lexington Avenue and 
delivered a sincere farewell speech to 
his American friends. “All us Swedes 
are going back, and even if Ingemar 
ha<I not won it. we would have re- 
membered that the Americans are so 
friendly and kind, you might say, we 
are leaving with a good feeling and 
that’s a good thing, I think.” 

Then the round, Chapliiiesque lit- 
tle figure began moving up Lexington 
Avenue, but suddenly he stopped, 
turned around and came back. "You 
know the best feeling I have about 
Ingemar? It’s just that he is not doing 
things only for himself. He’s doing 
them for his family, and he's so 
pleased by little things. That's the 
feeling I have for him.” end 
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Part I: THE LONG FLIGHT 


ADVENTURE WITH 
A NEW LONE EAGLE 


Flying the ocean has become .so rouline these clays 
that it scarcely merits a "safely nrriied" postcard 
from the other side; but let a select small .^roop it 
is still a oio^’or adventure, and occasionally an or- 
deal. These are the transocean ferry pilots of small 
airplanes, and their unofficial leader is .yfax Con- 
rad. songirrilcr. ex-high-jumper and grandfather, 
who at .56' has amassed, in 30 year.s of flying, the 
astonishing total of 36.000 hour.s in the air. A man 
who in the jet age still epitomizes the traditions of 
Hie Lindbergh era. Conrad, at various times a barn- 
stormer, mail pilot, one-man-airline operator and 


proponent of a national youth program for Hying 
and fitness, began his transatlantic ferry career in 
1934 with the delivery of a licin-engined. fire-place 
Piper Apache from .\eir York to Paris, the first non- 
stop. solo flight over this distance since Lindbergh’s 
historic feat in 1927. Last month he set a new dis- 
tance record for small planes in a single-engined 
Piper Comanche SI. June 13 . of which he tells on 
pages 64 and 6.‘>. The adventure of an ocean flight 
with ('onrad starts below, as told by Sports Illus- 
trated Editor Percy Knauth. who not long ago 
Hew as copilot in an Apache from lioston to Paris. 


by PERCY KNAUTH 


M onday. February 16: After 
waiting all weekend at Nor- 
wood for the weather to turn favora- 
ble this day dawned bright, clear and 
cold. Saturday’s storm moved north- 
eastward Sunday morning, leaving 
the Boston area already clear yes- 
terday afternoon; by now. Monday 
morning, Max surmises, it will be 
well out of our way. Conditions right 
now look ideal for the crossing. We 
are up at 6, out at the airport by 
7 after a good breakfast. We pack 
our things into the airplane, pull 
D-GARY out into the frosty morn- 
ing air and by 07‘28 are ready to lake 
off for Logan Field in Boston. There 
we will fill all tanks, get the latest 
weather reports, file our flight plan 
and check through customs before 
starting on the long leg over the sea. 

Quick goodbys, door closed and 
locked, engines started, and we taxi 
down to the end of the runway. We 
line up there and check out both en- 
gines. Then into position for the take- 
off. “You might as well start working 
now,” says Max, and motions to me 
to take the throttles and the wheel. 

I am slightly petrified by this. 
Holding an Apache on course when 


you are three or four thou.sand feet 
in the air is one thing; taking it off is 
quite another to a student still learn- 
ing on single-engined planes. But now 
I get a demonstration of the Conrad 
no-talk instruction routine, a method 
which over the years has put a lot 
of pilots into the air. He folds my fin- 
gers over the two throttle handles 


and motions me to push them slowly 
forward. I do so, and the Apache 
starts to roll. At two-thirds throttle 
he motions “that’s enough”: by that 
time w'e are speeding smoothly down 
the runway, and I can feel the lift 
begin to take hold of her wings. Now 
a .slight, gentle, beckoning motion of 
the Conrad hands — lift her off, feel 
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her off the ground. I pull back slowly, 
and up she oome.s. ‘‘Gear up,” says 
Max, and I fumble for the handle 
that will raise the landing gear. hoUi- 
ing the ship straight and level mean- 
while to liuild up Hying speed. I can't 
get the catch released: tny fingers 
work around on it: finally, up it 
comes. We climb out .slowly, turn 
left at al)out I,d00 feet and heafl for 
Logan. Max gets his landing instruc- 
tions— runway 22— and down we 
come in a wide spiral, losing altitude 
fast; full llap.s as we cross the fence: 
she balloons, slows, sinks, and we are 
down. 14 minutes out of Norwood. 

T ukrk is lots to do at Logan. First. 

we fill out papers for eustoms, and 
Max presents his various documents 
—export license, ferry permit and so 
on. Next a (juick stop for Max at the 
chape! of t)ur Lady of the Airways; 
then we go over to the control tower 
building for Operations and Weather. 
There is a full briefing ready for Max 
at Meteorology— a foreca.st folder 
with weather chart and forecasts all 
the way to the Azores. iThe chart will 
be our navigational map for the trip 
over— that and no more, i Air Route 
Traffic Control gives us our flight in- 
structions— we are cleared to the EEL 
intersection, a point in the sky about 
120 miles out where Boston Control 
ends and New York Oceanic Control 
takes over. We file our flight plan in 
another office: Boston to Santa Ma- 
ria. Azores. \'FR at 7,000 feet, esti- 
mated time of arrival 0540 Greenwich 
time — something over 1-5 hour-s from 
now. Then back to customs again. 
Max wants five minutes undisturbe<l 
to go over the airplane once more — 
"there will be no place to land be- 
tween here and Santa Maria, so I 
want to have one more look at every- 
thing”— so I wait, chatting with the 
customs officials until I see him wave. 
Then I shake hands, hitch my cam- 
eras onto my shoulders and, with a 
strange sense of elation, anticipa- 
tion and fatalistic acceptance of what 
is now my inevitable lot, walk out 
to the airplane and climb in. 

Fueled and ready, we have 152 
gallons of gas in the two hig tanks in 
the cabin. We have .26 gallons more 
in the auxiliaries, 72 more in the 
mains, We have two one-man rafts, 
a Gibson Girl emergency radio, two 
Mae Wests (they are lying at our 
feet, where we can reach them quick- 
ly), a paper bag of sandwiche.s and 
cold chicken, fruit, candy and two 
thermoses with coffee, one regular, 


one black. We have our luggage: 
Max's briefcase, my overnight hag. 
my camera bag, my heavy jacket. 
The back seats are piled on top of the 
cabin tanks: with our blue-and-silver 
interior trim and all this stuff, we 
look incongruously like a suburban 
station wagon inside. 

We are heavily loaded, but we have 
fuel enough to go all the way across 
if neces.sar.v. The air i.s bright and 
calm: two airliners are poised on the 
runway aliead of us as we taxi out. 


A GLOSSARY OF TKRMS 

D-UAKY: German registration letters 
of the airplaniqin international pho- 
netic alphabet Della Gulf .■\lpha 
Romeo Yankee. 

VKK: visual flight rules, i.e., flying 
in good visibility conditions, 
l AVLi: ceiling and visibility unlimited. 
ADK: automatic direction finder, or 
radio compass. 

VHK: very high frequency radio. 
OMNI: omnidirectional radio range 
.system, operating on VHF, now 
in extensive use for navigation. 

HK; high frequencyradiousedprinia- 
rily f(jr long-range communication. 
Ri'M: revolulion.s per minute of an 
engine. 

l*KK.s.s('KK: measured in 
inches of mercury, it shows power 
output of an engine. 


D-GARY looks small hut capable, 
and she feels good. We run up our 
engine.s one last time and get take-off 
clearance from the tower. Max mo- 
tions for me to lake over — “full throt- 
tle this lime” — and in what seems 
like an immense silence I push the 
throttJe.s forward and we start to roll. 

The take-off is surprisingly easy. I 
watch the air speed, hut when it gets 
to iJb I switch my attention to the 
runway. Max beckons, ever so gently; 
I ease the wheel hack. She is a hit 
reluctant; I ease it back some more. 
A few short bumps and we are air- 
borne. I liold her level a foot or two 
off the runway and reach quickly for 
the gear handle. The gear-up lights 
blink on: one, two, three. 1 am coax- 
ing her up into the sky. It is 1424 
Greenwich time, which is our time 
from here on in; 0924 Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, an hour and three-quarters 
since we arrived at Logan. 

Climbing slowly, I try to hold her 
at 120 mph. B’or the first time. I real- 
ly begin to sense how delicately an 
airplane can be handled— . sZ/omW be 
handled. The least little tug or relaxa- 
tion on the wheel is immediately re- 
flected in the air-speed needle. Max 
motions me to start a gentle turn to 
the left, to get on our {leading: at once 
the air speed creeps flown toward 
115, 110, until I have found the right 
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amount of bank to push the wheel 
gently forward and bring it up again. 
Slow and gradual as this climb is. it 
has the added feeling of peculiarity 
of climbing with the wheel held for- 
ward instead of back: we have such 
a load of gas in the cabin behind us 
that Max trimmed the stabilizer to 
full nose-down position before we 
took off, and even at that the tenden- 
cy of the airplane is to climb. 

In half an hour we have reached 
our cruising altitude of 7,000 feet. We 
are now far above a field of .scattered 
clouds: ahead of us they thicken into 
a solid floor. The ocean is occasion- 
ally visible below, a distant, steely 
blue. Off to the right a jet contrail 
arcs through the sky, fading to fuzzi- 
ness at its landward end. Otherwise 


there is no sign of any living thing, 
and for the first lime I feel that little 
stab of sudden realization of where 
we are and what we are doing, and 
how utterly alone we are here in this 
little plane above the empty sea. 

At 1500 hours, on our heading of 
115®, we check our gas system. Max 
has his own special rig for feeding gas 
from the cabin tanks: a little Bendix 
fuel pump that plugs into the ciga- 
rette lighter, pumping the gas into the 
airplane's regular cross-feed system. 
He shuts the feed off the right en- 
gine; it immediately goes out. the air- 
plane rocks downward to the right, 
I plug the pump into the lighter and 
the engine starts right up again. We 
check in the same fashion on the left 
engine: O.K. there too. From now on 
in. via the cigarette-lighter plug and 
the little electric fuel pump, we are 


on the cabin tanks, which should last 
us to the Azores. 

We are now holding course with 
the autopilot. Since this works in con- 
junction with the directional gyro. 
Max has turned the gyro to zero. As 
long as the autopilot is on, it wUl 
hold the airplane on that zero head- 
ing. If we want to change course, we 
do so in relation to that zero head- 
ing; for instance, to change 5® to the 
right, Max cages the gyro, turns it 
5® to the right, uncages it, and the 
autopilot promptly puts the plane 
into a turn until it has found the 
zero heading again. In a way, this 
simplifies matter.*! — even with the au- 
topilot off, it is easier to hold a plain 
zero heading than to hold one of. 
say, 117°. .\t lea.st, I find it so, and 
will remember this. 

We keep the ADF on a zero head- 
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A VERITABLE GAS TANK WITH WINGS, COMANCHE 110 "LET'S FLY" TUCKS UP HER LANDING GEAR AND EAGERLY TAKES TO THE AIR 


when the air speed dropped from 120 
to below 100— panic! I thought the 
throttle had slipped, but it was only 
that fickle wind. It wont right back 
up to 125, and then I lifted her off— 
that <lreaded ditch and culvert be- 
yond the runway slid safely past: we 
cleared the eight-foot fence with lots 
of room; we climbed 500 feel per min- 
ute and I felt so good I just couldn’t 
help acting smart — I pulled her up 
even more into a climbing turn! Now 
we’re over the ocean at 300 feet, set- 
ting our course for Trinidad. . . . 

Wednesday. 1300 hours. A day, a 
night and half a day are gone. All’s 
well; we are coming up on 'Frinidad. 
'Fhe day is hot and humid, and the 
air is full of haze. Now and then I hit 
rain; I long to stick my head into it; 
I am baking here in this cabin, and 
I am thirsty. . . . 


I Let Down 
My Guard 

by MAX CONRAD 

In the following ej-fcrp/s from Im flight 
log Pilot Max Conrad relives the dra- 
matic highlights of his record-breaking 
flight from Casablanca to Los Angeles. 

T i kshay. .June 2, 1100 hours. I 
have made up my mind. Weath- 
er reports are good over the whole 
route. Even though I could wish for a 
better wind here for my take-off, I 
am going to chance it. Everything 


is ready, gas tanks, expanding and 
overflowing — 517 U.S. gallons, 12 
more than I first planned, 72 extra 
pounds! •\re these the pounds that 
will not let 110 Let's Fly off the run- 
way? Or are these the extra gallons 
needed to break the record? Time to 
wind up now and taxi out. 

We are at the end of the runway, 
wheels right at the edge so I’ll liave 
every inch of those 6,000 feet. I’ll need 
them. I have misgivings. ’Fhere does 
come a point when an airplane simply 
will not fly. Over 3,000 pounds of 
gasoline! Will she do it? The wind is 
swinging fitfully, often at right angles 
to my take-off. If only it would turn 
north! Well, here we go. . . . 

1115 hours. Just a short note of ap- 
preciation— oh! of gratitude, that’s 
the word! We had no trouble at all 
getting air-borne. One bad instant 
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ing too; and now we tune in Yar- 
mouth, off to our left on the lower 
tip of Xova Scotia. It comes in loud 
and clear, a musical signal note, and 
the AUF needle swings to 310®, point- 
ing to where Yarmouth lies off our 
jaort bow. When the needle is at 270°, 
at right angles to our course, we will 
know we are directly abeam of the 
Yarmouth range. Thus we can check 
our forward progress, station by sta- 
tion, all the way up the coast of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland while we 
proceed diagonally away from the 
coast line out into the wide Atlantic. 

This is our weather situation for 
the crossing: there is a big low center- 
ing somewhere around Greenland — 
on the map it is drawn like a great, 
irregular pool, with concentric waves 
reaching down toward us. Around 
this, winds are circulating counter- 


There’s the shore line— trees! I’iar- 
co, the field where I must be identi- 
fied, is on the radio; I tell them I have 
sighted the shore; they clear me to 
come down to 500 feet for a low pass 
over the field. I reply that I am at 
treetop altitude and may I stay there? 
—I don't want to have to climb. . . . 

This cabin is a busy place now. I 
am trying to tell I’iarco where I am; 
they are trying to tell me where to 
go. The chatter is continuous. My 
ADF points straight ahead to the 
beacon— there’s the field! I burst out 
ov’er the trees, get one quick glimpse 
of hangars, planes, people waving; I 
cut as close to the tower as I dare- 
now they are gone again. Did they 
see me? Yes — here they are: “You 
are positively identified. . . . Good 
luck!" And already I am over water 
again: now I can take a northerly 
heading. I fee! happy and satisfied. 

1900 hours. Oh, for a drink of wa- 
ter! r flew through a couple of rain- 
storms and tried to catch some water 
in a cup— no good. At 120 miles per 
hour it is atomized. My coffee is all 
gone; my tea has turned rancid. It 
smells so badly it almost turns my 
stomach; shall I throw it away? No, 
better keep it; I still have a long way 
to go. . . . 

2200 hours. Am having trouble get- 
ting bearings. Those hazy skies ahead 
must be full of thunderstorms— the 
ADF is pointing here, there and ev- 
erywhere, picking up static. I am 
somewhere near Jamaica, but where? 
I'm beginning to feel uneasy; this 
would be an awful time to get lost. 


clockwise. Right now these winds 
are northwest, blowing behind our 
left side, pushing us partly south- 
ward, partly ahead. As we proceed 
eastward across the ocean they should 
gradually change to west winds which 
will be tail winds for us, then to 
southwest winds which, coming from 
our right, should push us north again. 
Thus, the winds over the entire cross- 
ing should tend to cancel each other 
out, and this sort of figuring forms 
an important part of Max’s naviga- 
tion. There’s a high to the south 
where the winds circulate clockwise; 
we ride between the two systems. 

1540 hours. We call Boston — twice 
— but fail to raise them. So we have 
now lost Boston Control: we are well 
beyond their range on VHF. We try 
New York on the SunAir HF radio, 
which Max has wedged between the 


0100 hours. The sunset is unbe- 
lievable. I am in a pool of stillness, 
golden stillness, and below me the 
white furrows of the sea rush past, 
giving me a feeling of speedhig west- 
ward. Ahead is a line of storms, thick 
columns curtained with rain; behind 
me an enormous thunderhead fills the 
sky, a blazing golden mountain. I 
dream in beauty, I fly in utter calm 
and peace. For the first time in 38 
hours the air is smooth and gentle, I 
can relax. . . . 

Sunrise, Thursday morning. In 30 
years of flying I don’t think I have 
ever spent a more terrible night. I let 
down my guard at sunset, I forgot 
the danger of getting lost, I dreamed 
along in that unbelievably beautiful 
air. And then the darkness hit me 
like a pall. I suddenly realized that I 
didn’t know where I was. There were 
storms everywhere. I couldn’t get any 
hearings. Was I over Yucatan? Or 
Guatemala? I didn't know. But I 
could feel mountains, out there in 
the dark. So I climbed. It was a pan- 
icky feeling. I turned back, headed 
northeast, then northwest again and 
finally found myself with a bearing 
on New Orleans. 

I don’t know how much time I 
lost, but I am safe now. My main 
cabin tanks went dry at the precise 
instant when I crossed the coast at 
Corpus Christi- all except the seat 
tank, which I am running on now. 
There are 40 gallons there, 60 more 
in the wings. I can fly more than 12 
hours on that, so I am happy, I know 
I will make it. 


seats. He lets out the trailing anten- 
na, puts on his headset. O. K., here is 
New York, loud and clear. 

Our floor of cloud is breaking up 
now; ahead and to the left there 
seems to be clear ocean. Off to the 
right, far distant, a pale tan bank on 
the horizon, is the weather of the 
high-pressure area to the southward. 
To the left, abeam and slightly be- 
hind but much closer, is the trailing 
whiteness, veiled and ragged-edged, 
of yesterday’s storm going up toward 
Newfoundland. Gander would have 
been very difficult today. Tomorrow, 
says Max, would be wonderful for 
a northern flight to Shannon— tail 
winds all the way. 

1552 hours. We start to pass 
through the Yarmouth beam. The 
needle has slowly swung to 270°, 
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171.0 hours. Thirst! Thirst! And it 
hurts me to sit; I have been lifting 
myself off the seat on my hands as 
much as possible for the last few 
hours, trying to ease my aching but- 
tocks and legs. Meanwhile, I have 
just been interviewed. The El Faso 
radio station called me; I am sorry 
I had to disappoint all those people 
ready to welcome me down there, but 
r must go on; I think I can make San 
Francisco. But I am keeping that to 
myself. 

2115 hours. Los Angeles below. I 
am dried out, lips cracked; it would 
be wonderful to land and get a drink 
of water and stand up, but I think I 
can go on. I still have one whole wing 
tank left, 30 gallons. 

A Comanche flies beside me, one 
of John Baker’s planes |the Piper 
distributor in Los Angeles). They feel 
I should land here. Everything is all 
set and ready, TV cameras, report- 
ers, newsreels. But I haven't touched 
my last tank yet; I’d hate to land 
with 30 gallons left, it doesn’t seem 
right. But I guess I’d better— and oh! 
for a drink of water! 

There goes the other tank; I am 
just starting my approach: I switch 
over quickly. I am landing with 30 
gallons of gas! Well, never mind. I 
have got to be careful now; the air- 
plane will be riding very tail-high 
with all that weight gone. Los Angeles 
here we come — and I hope somebody 
has a drink of water waiting! 

2147 hours. 110 Let's Fly is on the 
ground, nearly 59 hours out of Casa- 
blanca. It’s good to be alive! end 
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pointing straight left at right angles 
to our course. The signals beeping 
musically through the loudspeaker 
blend gradually into one continuous 
hum — A's and N's canceling each 
other out to indicate the center of 
the beam. The clouds below are wide- 
ly scattered now, the .sun shines 
bright and warm into the cockpit, 
the air outside feels cold and i)ure 
and we feel warm and snug. Engines 
are running beautifully, throttled 
down, quiet. I eat a peanut-butter- 
and-jam sandwich, and we both have 
a swallow of coffee. "T don’t know 


netic compass, gyrocompass, artificial 
horizon, electric turn-and-bank indi- 
cator, rate-of-climb indicator, sensi- 
tive altimeter, suction gauge and the 
rest of Uie standard instruments. 

Power settings: throttle, props and 
mixture are all in a line about half- 
way down the quadrant. The mix- 
ture has been leaned down quite 
considerably. We are running at 2,200 
rpm, which Max figures is probably 
around 20 inches of manifold pres- 
sure. The ship now trims almost level, 
with the nose trim still at full down 
position : we are slowly using up some 
of that tail weight in the cabin tanks. 

1629 hours. We have now been fly- 


the little fluffy clouds that are now 
beginning to appear. At first 1 think 
it is two ships sailing together, a lit- 
tle one and a big one. Then it looks 
like two planes, flying low; but what 
would two planes be doing way out 
here at wave-top height? They duck 
in and out of the cloud.s, seeming to' 
change their shape, but now the shape 
comes clear — it’s a liner, and quite a 
big one, trailing a white wake. 

I ask Max whether we could raise 
the ship on the radio. “No,” he says. 
“P’or some reason the sea and the air 
don't mix as far as communications 
are concerned.” 

1701 and here is Sable Island, right 
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when I’ve had it better at the start 
of a crossing,” says Max. 

I take over again for a while, and 
Max checks weather reports from 
Canada. At 1605 we are solid on the 
Yarmouth beam, so we .switch over to 
Dartmouth, halfway up the coast of 
Nova Scotia near Halifax. The signal 
comes in loud and clear. 

Here is our instrument situation: 
we have cut off the lines to the mani- 
fold-pressure and oil-pressure gauges; 
Max does not consider them essen- 
tial for the trip and so prefers to 
eliminate them as possible sources of 
trouble. We have also disconnected 
the engine priming line.s for the same 
reason. We have our ADF, dual VHF 
radio with omni navigation facilities, 
instrument-landing system, including 
runway localizer and glide-slope indi- 
cator, and Max’s SunAir HF radio for 
long-distance work. We have mag- 


ing a little over two hours. We try 
Sable Island on the ADF and raise 
them at S.'IO". They transmit one min- 
ute after the hour and half hour in 
clear weather, so at first we wonder if 
our clock is wrong; but no, at 16f31 we 
get them again. “Must be foggy up 
there,” says Max. “Seems very likely 
that it should be.” We down here are 
CAVU— ceiling and visibility unlim- 
ited — with blue sky above, blue sea 
beneath, and a pale daytime moon 
hanging transparently in the sky 
ahead. Our air speed is 130 mph, our 
altitude 6,800 feet, and everything is 
just fine. 

1650 hours and we are coming up 
on two thin bands of clouds far below. 
We have just reset the gyrocompass 
again; it needs to be reset about ev- 
ery half hour. 

1655 hours. We see a ship off the 
port bow, playing hide-and-seek with 


on time. We tune back to Dartmouth, 
and find we are passing through the 
beam. Projecting the beam down to 
our course, it looks as though we were 
a little ahead of our estimated posi- 
tion. Max calls New York to give our 
new position, checks back to Sable 
Island on the ADF, and a rough fix 
places us indeed quite a bit ahead. 

I am flying again, and I find I now 
have to hold the wheel slightly back 
to keep straight and level, so I trim 
the nose up a bit. It strikes me that 
we will be doing this from now on un- 
til the cabin tanks are empty; bit by 
bit that red dot on the trim setting 
will slide back like an unofficial gas 
gauge registering our fuel consump- 
tion, until at last it will be in normal 
trim position, in the middle. . . . 

1816 hours. We call New York- 
three times— no reply. On the third 
try Max gets an answering call from 
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■‘McKinley.” We have no idea who 
McKinley is, but he relays our new 
position to New York for us. Max has 
attain revised it forward from earlier 
estimates: we are doing well. 

For the last half hour or so I ha\ e 
been slowly milking D-GARY up to 
her crui.singaltitude from about b’.fibO 
feet. This is a wonderfully delicate 
job, as I have been trying to do it 
without either Max or the engines 
noticing the climb. I watch the air- 
speed dial, the altimeter dial, the 
rate-of-climb dial alternately, watch 
the horizon and very, very gently ea.se 
back the wheel with my fingers. Inch 
by inch we go up: then I relax too 
much and we slide down again. It is 
like climbing a .slippery hill. I trim 
the nose ujj just a touch, less than a 
quarter turn, and finally we make it, 
with a real sense of triumpli on my 
part. Max meanwhile has been check- 
ing here and there on the radio. At 
11)40 we are to call New York again. 

The cloud floor ahead is slowly 
slanting up toward our altitude. The 
»ky is still clear blue above, but a 
deeper blue now, and the sun’s rays 
glint from behind. 

At 1848 hours we gel our first sign 
of the weather ship Oo'im Slalion 
She is patrolling the seas near 
411° west and 45° nortli. We see her as 
a brief flicker on the ADF dial, which 
ha.s been tuned to her frequency for 
some time now: almost as soon as we 
see her, she is gone again. It is odd, in 
this world of radio communication, 
how one comes to feel with those in- 
visible radio waves, to sense with the 
instruments — it is as though I actual- 
ly had caught a brief glimp-se of this 
unknown ship somewhere far below, 
plunging in the dark seas, sending out 
its pulsing beacon signal. Drlla trans- 
mits regularly at H-plus-5 to 10; 20 
to 25: 35 to 40; 50 to 55, so we wait 
now for the 50-to-55 signal. She is 
pretty far away, on our left between 
Newfoundland and the Azores, but 
we have hopes that we can raise her. 

The minutes pass. No good. She is 
too far away. 

U’e rai.se New York at 1920 and 
give our po.sition. We try Santa Ma- 
ria, too, for the first time — and here 
is Santa Maria, loud and clear. We 
are now about five hours out. The 
time has just sped by ; it hardly seems 
possible that we have been going that 
long. We have Argentia, Newfound- 
land, on the ADF. bearing about 
280°. We are moving slowly toward 
land’s end in North America: soon 
we will have these friendly beacons 


no more. As far away as they are, 
they are a link, nonetheless, like mile- 
stones on the road — towns and v.l- 
lages which we pass unseen and un- 
heard but which are as real to us 
out liere over the ocean as though we 
could in fact see their hou.ses, churches 
and stores sliding past in the dark- 
ness of distance, brief glimpses of light 
in the long vista of our journey. 

There is another ship, seen through 
a great hole in the cloud floor to our 
left. The third one so far; tiny, re- 
mote so far below. It would be nice 
if we could talk to it. 

At 19.»0 hours we try Orvati Sla- 
Ikm Della once more. The ADF shows 
a weak signal: Max can’t improve on 
it, so we let it go. In the past, on 
occasion, he has asked for a contin- 
uous beacon to navigate by; this time 
we don’t need it, at least not 3-et. 

2()0.-) hours, and I see a strange and 
beautiful rainbow effect on the thick, 
gray, endte.ss Hoor of clouds aheatl 
of us — a pastel-colored rainbow, an 
elongated elliptical pattern of laven- 
der, purple, pale red, pale blue. On 
this silent landscape of great, piled- 
up layers of clouds it is lovely. Is it 
ice crystals, perhaps? 

T he sky.scape is immense, dark- 
ling, limitle.ss and lonely. The sky 
is slowly turning a deep blue-purple 
o\ erhead, the .sun’s ra.\s are weaken- 
ing behind us and I have a strong 
feeling of night coming, and cold. It 
is one of those rare iso far j little mo- 
ments of apprehension, when I real- 
ize with a brief stab of clarity where 
we are, how small we are in this vast 
air-water world, how vulnerable we 
are. I don’t allow tlie thought to 
grow, and there is no reason to. We 
fiy untouched bj’ any of these risks 
and perils— two engines which have 
never even had a catch in their beau- 
tiful and reassuring rhythm, a warm 
cabin insulated agaimst the coming 
night, a friend who sits now hunched 
over his radio, the headset incon- 
gruously framing his unruly gray 
hair, glasses perched on his nose, hi.s 
face intent on the little, red-glow- 
ing windows of the ADF set, which 
reaches out with unseen voice and 
ears to bring signs of other men, 
friends of passage, far away in the 
darkening world outside. 

Yet the sense of loneliness at this 
moment is ine.scapable and inevita- 
ble, for we are flying in an utterly 
fantastic world, a world so vast and 
strange that in it we seem the merest 
microcosms, aliens tolerated by the 


silence because of our total insignifi- 
cance in its infinite expanse. It is an 
enormous cold gray world of huge 
and tumbled clouds reaching as far 
as the eye can see beneath the chill 
dark sky. In this lonely laitdscape 
now and then a pool appears, a pond 
or a lake— openings of various sizes 
from small to miles across like pools 
in a landscape of unending snow. 
And now a thin, thin veil is drawn 
across these openings, the finest of 
gauze, and the almost forgotten, 
final rays of sunlight make beams of 
light across the peaks and valleys of 
cloud. In this veil the pastel rain- 
bow appears and disappears, shim- 
mering like a pale will-o’-the wisp, ris- 
ing and falling across the hills and 
gorge.s. And every now and then, 
through some such lordly chasm, the 
.sea appears beJon-, cold, cruel, wind- 
whipped and sable gray. 

2020 hours. Almost six hours out 
of Boston, and Argentia is abeam, a 
faint but still musical signal bearing 
270°. We tune in Torbay, land’s end 
for us on the tip of Newfoundland 
near St. .John's; it comes in even 
more faintly, and almost on the same 
bearing as Argentia. There is perhaps 
a spread of 12° between them; pro- 
jecting this on our weather chart, we 
find we are somewhat farther .south 
than we had thought. We correct our 
heading a bit and steer 11. We are 
losing our contact with the land. 

2050 hours. We call New York, 
get no reply. We call Santa Maria. 
Silence. We call again: “Santa Ma- 
ria, Santa Maria Approach, this is 
Apache Delta. Gulf, Alpha, Romeo, 
Yankee. . . We get an answer, 
loud and clear, from Gander. Max 
gives Gander our position and our 
estimate for our next call at 2215. 

The sun sinks lower, aiul our pas- 
tel rainbow grows in size, diminishes 
in light, moves ahead to the horizon 
and finally disappeans, merged into 
the gray and lavender of the eastern 
sky. Behind us the sun goes down in 
a blaze of red and orange. Outside 
temperature is 1 5°, air speed a steady 
130, power settings unchanged. Tlie 
light grows dim; soon it will he dark. 
The moon, too, has moved behind 
us; it will set not long after the sun, 
and We will be alone with the stars. 

2100 hours. The sun has disap- 
peared. 

210.5 hours, and Max tries Occok 
Station Delta on the ADF again. 
'J’he needle circles .slosvly around the 
dial, stop.s at around 80° and pulses 




LONE EAGLE conliiiuril 


restlessly and rather vaguely. “She's 
hunting for something there," says 
Max. "and that's about where the 
weather ship ought to be.” To check, 
he switches it off briefly: the needle 
turns on the dial, but comes back to 
the same heading when he switches 
on again. He tunes in on the Torbay 
frequency: slowly the needle homes 
on 2°. Both stations are too weak to 
hear; both indicate by their weakness 
that we may be farther south than 
we had thought. But that's O.K.: 
we’ll be blown back northward when 
we reach the other side of tills coun- 
terclockwise wind pattern. 

Darkness is closing in fast now. 
Outside everything is pearly gray: 
tile sky behind has changed to rose. 
The deep chasms in the cloud floor 
seem mysterious and vast — dark, si- 
lent rivers winding through the land- 
scape of an unreal world. 

2152 hours. We call Slalinn 

Delta. There is no reply, but her 
signal is coming in strongly now. 
Max pulls out his facilities chart and 
finds the weather ship on it — she pa- 
trols an area marked off in stjuares, 
each .s<iuare lettered, across and 
down. By the letters in her signal we 
can tell where she is: if she sends C 
and 1’ at the end of her regular call 
letters, for instance, we find C, run 
our finger down to where it meets 
row I*, and there is where she is. 

A curious thing develops. We seem 
to be getting two different signals 
from the weather ship — both with 
her regular call letters but with dif- 
ferent location letters. One indicates 
she is in the southwest corner of the 
grid area, the other that she is over 
on the eastern side. We check and re- 
check. Are there two weather ships in 
the area? We don’t know. 

2215 hours. We call Santa Maria 
and give our position. We also start 
up to 9,000 feet and ask for clearance 
to that altitude. The cloud floor be- 
low has been rising slowly to meet 
us; now we are beginning to brush 
the peaks of that unearthly landscape, 
and little wisps of fog make brief 
flashes of our red and green naviga- 
tion lights on the wings as they whip 
past. It is an eerie feeling, particu- 
larly when we cross one of those cav- 
ernous openings that lead down to 
the dark .sea so far below. 

We send our request for a new alti- 
tude again and again to Santa Maria, 
without reply. Meanwhile 1 milk 
D-GARY slowly upward, out of the 


reach of those looming, seemingly so 
solid peaks of cloud. 

2235 hours. Santa Maria comes in 
and clears us to 9,000, but wants us 
to let down to 7,000 again when we 
reach 40° west. We’re not far from 
there now, but let’s enjoy our higher 
level while we can. 

Orea)i Station Delta is coming in 
strong now, and we are almost abeam 
of her. Still no solution to the mys- 
tery of the two divergent signals. Max 
thinks that perhaps the relief ship is 
coming in. 

The moon is low an<l far behind us 
now. The stars are clear and glitter- 
ing in the cold blue sky. 

2258 hours. We pick up the beacon 
at Lajes, the U.S. base in the Aiiores, 
on the ADF. The signal is faint but 
the direction is positive, and we are 
exactly on course. 

2305 hours. Ocean Station Delta is 
transmitting again, but again the sig- 
nal has changed. We check its posi- 
tion on the grid — much too far for the 
ship to have traveled since we last 
heard her. A mystery. But again we 
are drawing abeam of her. almost 
have her, in fact. 

2320 hours. We are abeam of Ocean 
Station Della. The clouds are piling 
up now in great soaring peaks, reach- 
ing almost to our new altitude; the 
floor is breaking up — the skyscape 
now looks like a series of vast, Hcat- 
lered mountain ranges with great, 
dark open spaces in between. Our 
cabin is bathed in the warm red glow 
of the instrument lights which shine 
down from the ceiling onto the panel 
and make the radium dials glow. 

W lC call Ocean Station Della, and 
receive a strong answer from 
MATS 3306, a Military Air Trans- 
port Service plane, asking if we need 
any assistance, sir. We are flattered 
by this form of address anfl ask him 
for his weather, whether he has heard 
from Santa Maria and, if so, how he 
reads them. He replies that he is two 
hours out of Lajes and that the 
weather for Lajes is expected to stay 
good. We ask him what his altitude 
is. “We’re at 14,000 in the clouds,” 
he says, and it develops that there is 
a front between us and the island.s. 
Once through it, however, he says? we 


should be in the clear. “By the way.” 
says Max in that low, slow, careful 
voice of his, "we were talking to some- 
body called McKinley, it sounded 
like, some time ago — do you know 
where or who McKinley is?” Back 
comes the strong voice from MATS 
3306: “Sounds like Bermuda to me. 
Kindley Field in Bermuda." We 
thank him and sign off, and M.'\TS 
3306 wings on his way. friendly 
fellow, and it is a confort to think 
of him, big and powerful, 14,000 feet 
up, and homeward bound. 

2340 hours. We call Santa Maria 
to give our position, and Clipper 1.54 
answers. He sounds crisp and efficient 
as all hell. He relays, then comes back 
with the request that we try another 
frequency. O.K., say we, and ask 
where he is. He gives his position — 
behind us quite a way, at 21,000 feel. 
"He’ll be catching us and passing us 
before long," says Max, “and we 
probably won’t even know it.” 

We are drawing near that front 
now, and a few small bumps remind 
us that it is time to tighten our .seat 
belts. I peer ahead into the darkness 
— a darkness dimly but surprisingly 
well lit only by the stars. It is a dif- 
fused, all-pervading sort of dimness, 
less a light than a lightening of what 
otherwise would be total blackness — 
and by it I see the front ahead — a 
great, dark, towering bank of cloud 
reaching right across the horizon, 
a looming cliff of blackness with a 
grandfather's fringe of tufted white 
along the top, blowing with the wind. 

If MATS 3306 is at 14,000 feet and 
still in that we can't possibly climb 
over it. We can’t fly around it either. 
For us there’s only one thing: keep 
on going, straight ahead. 

23.50 houns. The temperature is ris- 
ing— it’s above freezing outside now. 
We have entered between two layers 
of cloud, one blotting out that awe- 
some range below’, the other shadow- 
ing the ominous sky above. The front 
still looms ahead — it is awe-inspir- 
ing. like flying almost blindly toward 
mountains that w’e know we cannot 
climb. This is what pilots call weath- 
er— a silent, implacable enemy that 
can only be met on his own terms. 
Behind it lie the .Azores — but what 
lies in between? 


NEXT WEEK; INTO THE STORM 


Hlue fire ami white ice . . . Hortu'.s rocky peak . . . Romeo 
Yankee calling . . . The drug of slt*ep . . . The loveliest hours 
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The readers 
take over 


BOXING: COUP OF THE YEAR 

SJHS; 

"yes! this is my kight!” (Ingo’a High/ 
and Floijd'-* Prrkiibon in Collision, SI, 
June 22 ( SURELY SPORTS QUOTE OK THE 
YEAR. CONGRATULATIONS TO ROBERT RI- 
GER AND SPORTS ILLUSTRATED KOR THE 
SPORTS COUP OF THE YEAR. 

JOHN [{. M. GERBER 

New York 

Sms: 

I COULD HARDLY BELIEVE MY EYE^S. DID 
KANE, RIGER AND SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
PUT THE FIX IN? SAY IT AIN’T SO. 

B. F. SKINNER 

Milwaukee 

sms: 

FOR .ME THE FIGHT HAS THREE PARTS: 
YOUR PREVIEW. THE FIGHT ITSELF OVER 
THE RADIO AND THIS WEEK’S ISSUE WHEN 
I TRUST YOUR WONDERFUL PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS WILL LET ME SEE WHAT I HEARD. 

GEORGE JENNINGS 

Boston 

sms: 

HERE IS YOUR SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR. 

GEORGE imUMWEISS 

New York 

sms: 

IT IS UP TO YOU TO SHOW THE THIRD 
ROUND. THE RADIO WAS VERY CONFUSING. 

C. H. BREMER 

Ailania 

• See pages 12, 13, 14, 15, Ifi, 17, 18, 
IP. 20. 21. 28. 29. 30 and 61. -ED. 

BOXING: JUST BEFORE 
THE BATTLE, BROTHER . . . 

Sirs; 

It seems to me that all oKOther too much 
criiiei.sm oonoerning Floyd Patterson and 
Cus D’Amato has of late been appearing 
in the pres.s and in sports small talk I 
have heard. Of course, by the time these 
lines in their defense are read, Patterson 
may have made a monkey of me by losing. 

There Ls a world of difference between 
Cus’s almo.st morbid and often foolish su.s- 
piciousnes.s of everyone in the world of 
l)oxing and the lawless and cynical men 
who controlled the racket before his ad- 
vent. Cus has made silly mistakes, .such 
as putting his fighter’s opponent under 
his tutelage and seeming to dictate man- 
agers to another, ilis is the uneasiness of 
the corner candy store owner who .sud- 
denly finds himself running the A&P 
chain. Furthermore, the fight game froze 
Cus and his boy out of action for years, 
and now that Cus is in, through his own 
efforts, he sees no reason, and quite right- 
ly, for thinking all is for the best in this 
(■nMliHurd 


GERMAN MADE 

Germany’s popular precision-built car, Opel offers refinements unique 
in a car priceii so low. Opel Rekord 2-<loor sedan is a practical family- 
size, econoinical small car with .\mericaii big-car ideas. U.S. sales of 
Opel have increased faster in 1959 than any other imported car. 



AMERICAN STYLE 

Opid Caravan wagon has room aplenty for a family of five and vacation 
pear, too. Fold down the wide rear seat and get nearly 6 feel of flat 
eargo space for a H ton load. Gel Of^iFs illustrated brochure at your 
Ruick Dealer’s. 



THIS IS OPEL 

THE BIG SMALL CAR BUILT IN GERMANY BY GENERAL MOTORS 
Up to 3f> miles per gallon. 56 iiorsepower. I-cyl. engine. 174 in. long, over .5 feet 
wi<le. Slandanl .3 s(H*e<l shift. Manufacturer's suggested retail prices P.O.F. New 
York*— Ofx-i Rckonl 2-di)or sedan S1987.50, Opel Caravan wagon $2292.60. 

'{Including hotel, delinsltr. turn indicttois. delivery, handling, Fed. excise taxes.) Transporla- 
tian charges, stale, local taxes, accessories and opt. equipment me whitewall lires additional. 


SOLD AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY 

BUICK DEALERS 


(xnL,* 
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'lUu Summed . . . 

LEARN TO FLY 
ON VACATION 


^Ue P&ij^ect 'Wcuf. ia Jlea^ 

...FUN FOR 


THE FAMILY, TOO 


If you like to do more than sit in a rocking 
chair while on vacation, you couldn’t do 
better than learn to fly. The fun, the exhil- 
aration. the sense of accomplishment will 
match any sport or recreation you can 
imagine . . . and you’ll be well on your 
way to being able to fly-it-yourself for 
better, more convenient transportation in 
your business. 


Piper has carefully selected and estab- 
lished Piper-Approved Vacation Flight 
Centers in the most popular vacation 
regions, where you can combine flying 
with all the recreation you and your family 
like. Only the newest, easiest-to-fly, safest 
Piper training planes, only the best qual- 
ified instructors are employed. Each Vaca- 
tion Flight Center has convenient hotels, 
motels, golf, swimming and other recrea- 
.tional facilities for your whole family. 



In just a week, 
you can easily be 
flying solo; in sev- 
eral weeks you'll be 
well on your way 
toward your private 
^ license, learning at 

an easy but concen- 
trated pace which assures you maximum 
progress. Or, if you wish, you can learn 
on vacation right at borne with your Piper 
dealer. 


Ik-sI of all pn.ssible world.s. He .shouhl be 
su.<piciou.s the mob.>iiers are still there 
just waiting for him to fall. 

Secondly, D’Amato a-s a manager. Cus 
has been consistently criticized and his 
fighter belittled for the opponents Cus 
has allowed to l)e placed before Patterson. 
Bui the world heavyweight title is a mul- 
timillion-dollar commodity and a very fra- 
gile one. It can vanish in a few seconds. 
Furthermore, when I’aiter.son succeeded 
Marciano to the title he did so only as the 
least mediocre of a very mediocre bunch 
of fighters. Patterson was very young, 
very promising and very much an unfin- 
ished fighter. In view of this, and the great 
prize now firmly in his grasp, Cus very 
wisely nursed his boy along as carefully 
as he could. To have done anything else 
would have been foolish and dangerous. 
And furthermore: Just who are those ti- 
gers agaimst whom Patterson, in the opin- 
»)n of those who belittle him, is suppo.sed 
to have defended his crown? I know of no 
one who Is a reasonable contender. 

The spectacle of a good manager, how- 
ever nulty, nursing a potentially truly 
great fighter who came into the cham- 
pionship through premature inheritance 
to the day when all of us who really c:ire 
about boxing will l)e privileged to watch a 
great series of title <iefcnses is to me not at 
all displeasing. 1 am willing to wait. 

John Lyons 

Boston 

THE MELANCHOLY STATE 

Sirs: 

You may add this to your list of famous 
strollers along the Charles River {Spring 
aud a HivfT, SI, June 8j: 

"On an impulse I clo.seil the book; I was 
irresistibly prompted to go out into the 
open air. It wa.s a bleak rainy day, rather 
warm for the lime of year. The slush of 
melting snow formed a deep mud along 
the banks of the River Charle.s, which I 
followed down toward Boston. I enjoyed 
the cool rain in my face and the melan- 
choly of the scene.” (From .4 Tcslimoniul 
to Grace by Avery Dulles, son of the late 
Secretary of Slate. ) 

It was on this particular walk that the 
then Harvard student was struck “with 
all the strength and novelty of a revela- 
tion" which led to his subsequent convor- 
.sion to Catholicism. 

Edward A. Crane 
Former Mayor of Cambridge 

Boston 


For more information just clip the cou- 
pon below. 

1 P AtRCRAFT CORR. 
I lotV Hov»b. Fo. 

Please send me "Learn on Vacation" 
brochure and list of Piper-Approved 
Vacation Flight Centers 

Name .. 

Address 

S-9 


DODGERS: NOT FOR ME 

Sirs: 

Your portrait of the .sweetne-s.s and light 
at the Dodgers' Coliseum games i. . . 
Dodijers oflcr Dark, SI, June 1-5) was 
touching, but is only a part of the story. 
The rest concerns those many baseball 
fans who were not and never will bo 
at the Dodger ball park. 

The lack of day games you mention is 
just one small sign of the club’s policy, 
which is the .same as when the franchise 
shift was made and has admirable .single- 
ne.ss of purpose: money, avarice, and 
money. Another telling symbol is the Col- 
iseum it.self. Wrigley Field in Los Angeles 


Casper* wins the 
NATIONAL OPEN 

Playing tha now 'SO 


WILSON STAFF 



Sold through pro ohopo only 

IJDinllHtA Wilson 

Wlloon Sporting Ooodo Co., Chleago 
*M«mber of the famod Wilton Adviaory Staff 


^^^nsational New 

DAY- DATE 
Watchband 

•ntirumeni makes every men s 
wetch a eempleie lime piece 
Handy way to keep accur.tir 
stroke by stroke golf score ( • 
pandable link band is handsome, 
comfortable, tils every watch, 
every wrist Sent postpaid 
Made in t).S,A, Tully guaranteed. 
Special introductory price 
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is a Kenuine l>all park of sound dimen- 
sions, although it won't permit the rela- 
tively few excessively large crowds whose 
admission price the Dodgers cannot re- 
sist even for a couple of years, 

A more serious result of this Scrooge- 
like attitude is that many baseball fol- 
lowers in southern California, including 
numerous ones living miles away from 
the Coliseum, arc deprived of TV cov- 
erage of all games except the 1 1 which the 
Dodgers themselves play at San Fran- 
cisco. A Game of the Week or an Amer- 
ican League game is never allowetl to be- 
smirch the TV screen, though the Dodg- 
ers may Ite playing 3,000 miles away in 
Philadelphia. Whoever is lesponsiWe, it's 
a policy likely to l)ackfire; to discourage 
general interest in the sport is not, in the 
long run, the most effective way to force 
people into attending Dodger games. 

Even Dodger radio commentators, 
whose stamina with commercials borders 
on the awesome, are not exactly frequent 
in mentioning scores of other games. 

Dekek Colville 

Riverside, Calif. 

RUNNING OFF HATTERAS 

Sirs: 

It was a sort oj busman’s holiday (or 
Captain Larry E. Jones when he and his 
family went fishing in the blue-marlin- 



THE JONESES AND FISH 

infested waters olT Haltera.s, N.C. last 
week, with the results shown. Mrs. Laura 
Jones, his wife, .stands beskle the 157- 
pound, 8-fool 7-inch blue marlin she 
hooked and boated. Thirieen-ycar-old 
Larry Jones Jr. made a very fine showing 
for one so young when he brought in the 
284-pounder, mea.suring ID feet 2 inches 
from tip to tip. Captain Jones and Rocky 
Jones made up the cheering section. 

It wa-s a busman’s holiday for the group 
because Captain Jones is owner and skip- 
per of a 4'2-foot Jersey-built tuna boat. 
The sensational run of the giant billfish 
here resulted by mid-June in a catch only 
a few short of the total take of 78 blue 
marlin from mid-May to mid-November 
in 1958. 

Aycock Bkow.v 

Manteo, N.C. 



A MOTOR CAR TO QUICKER THE PULSE . . . the fabulous Fiat. Renealh its smart Italian 
styling is the uorld-famoiis Fiat engineering that gives it fabulous endurance . . . makes it trouble- 
free. comfortable, satisfying . . .fills it talk the urge to GO. Shoiin above is the Series 1200 Full 
Light Sedan . . . suggested price S1998. at port of entry. A’cic York, plus S3.5. make-ready charge. 
Suggested prices for the Series 500 start at $1098. plus $25. make-ready charge. There are four 
series, ten models . . . sedans, sports cars, station wagons. See your Fiat dealer or phone or write 
. - . FI.4T .MOTOR COMPA.WY. I.\C., 500 Fifth Ave.. .\ew York 36. A*. Y. Longacre 5-7034 . . . 
fn Canada: F1.4T MOTORS OF C.AS.-iD.i LIMITED, 69 BloorSt. East, Toronto 5. Ont. . FIAT 


SUN-DRIED 

LIPX 



. . .soothing, fast 
relief for dry, 
sunburned and 
cracked, parched lips. 
Makes all lips fesf great/ 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 




SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, lllioo' 

Please send 52 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to 
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If You Wont To 

STOP SMOKING 



Mickey Mantle Tells How! 


Mickey Mantle, famous American League 
ball player, sayx: "Bantron has been a great 
help to me. It's so easy and pleasant to take. 
/ am confident it will help anyone who leants 
to stop smoking." 


Bantron is a safe, new product, developed 
at a great American University, that has 
helped thousands stop smoking. In a 
series of clinical tests, published in a 
leading Medical Journal', scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80*J are "Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco, 

Now at drug stores KSfltVAM 
without prescription. 

PriceSl.25. Alsoavaii- »*”■> ® 

able in Canada. Smoking Deierreni lobleis 


’Copies available to doctors on reguesl. 
Write Campana Corporation, Batavia. III. 



Pat on the Back 



LEWIS CUTRER 

‘A city grows with sport’ 


The man mo.st immediately resfionsi- 
ble for the city of Houston’s very con- 
siderable preoccupalimi with spurts 
and fitness is its mayor, Lewis Cutrer. 
.shown here pacing himself through an 
early-morning mile on a high school 
track. Mississippi-born Cutrer i)!ayed 
varsity football and ba.skethall at Ole 
Mis.s, and years after bis playing 
days weighs four poun<ls les.s, “al- 
though the weight is distributed dif- 
ferently.” Cutrer never misses a local 
football game if he can possibly help 
it. stars in charity basketball and 
softball games at the drop of an in- 


vilalion ainl, in addition to his track 
workouts, is a fine golfer, hunter and 
fi.sherman. 

Cutrer’s athletic enthusiasm i.s felt 
throughout Houston. Fitness is (if 
real concern to the city’s school olli- 
cials and last summer Houstonians 
approved by a 4-to-l margin the con- 
struction of an extensive municipal 
stadium — not so coincidentally, ju.st 
the place for a major league baseball 
clul). ‘■I’ersonally, I cannot overeni- 
phasix.e the importance of physical 
exercise,” says Cutrer, “and as may- 
or I know a city grows with sport.” 







eAT HYDROFOIL c&n sk'im water at 
mph, js remarkably stable and costs $460. 


Craft for 
Kids 



RIGHT CHOICE" 


r iKE Tom Swift of fiction, the 
j youth in the hydrofoil above and 
the young boys in their outboard run- 
abouts below are swishing around the 
seas magically these days. ’Phe differ- 
ence, of course, is that none of these 
boats is imaginary. From the cold wa- 
ters of Puget Sound to Miami’s Bis- 
oayne Bay, small boats, some looking 
like converted bathtubs, others like 
miniature hydroplanes, are the com- 
ing thing. Well built but inexpensive, 
they capture children’s imaginations 
everywhere. Best of all, they make ex- 
cellent trainers for future yachtsmen. 

eoniiiiHtd 



BAYOU SPORTSMAN, made of fiber glass, 
.su.spends .seat between .spon.sons; $225. 


RUGGED RUNABOUT planes over water at 
28 mph; $179, F.O.B. Greenwich, Conn. 



Choose this wine that says your guests deserve the best! Incomparable Widmer’s 
New York State Rhine Wine . . . full-bodied, dry, clear ... a superb, white 
dinner wine from the great Widmer’s Cellars. Serve it with dinner some « 
night and enjoy the pleasant assurance of being unquestionably right. 

K'tittjar Stw Wint Sttxnncn and Cookery ttookl^ ... Dapt. S 

WlDMER'S^WlNE 


INS CEL 


■JAPLES. NS 




OEUVfARE MRK 


Thoroughbred Roce Meeting — Continues through July 25 
FEATURING: 

THE DISTAFF HIG THREE 

SAT. JULY n— THE OAKS Est. Gross $50,000 

Three-Year-Old Fillies One Mile ond on Eighth 

SAT. JULY 18— THE NEW CASTLE Est, Gross $40,000 

Fillies ond Mores, Three-Year-Olds and upward One Mile and a Sixleenlh 

SAT. JULY 25— THE DELAWARE HANDICAP. Est. Gross $150,000 
Richest Roce in the World for Fillies and Mares 
Three-Yeor-Olds and upword One Mile and a Ouorler 

THE DELAWARE STEEPLECHASE AND RACE ASSOCIATION 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DONAIO P. ROSS. Pres. 

LEWIS S. MUNSON, Jr., Trees. 
JOHN W. ROONEY, Ass t Traas. 


BRYAN FIELD. Viea-Pras. ond Gen. Mgr. 
B. H, WOOD, Sec’/ ond Ass'l Trees, 
HELEN £. STAIRWALT, Ass'f Sec’/ 



■I.USTRATKD jHlyS.iaSO 


ASK ANYONE 



who’s been to Puerto Rico... 


They’ll surely tell you the best-selling, 
best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 


DONQ 


Finest Rum for you 


so Proof 

Schleffelin®* Co.. New YorK 



^uaffmansFip 


.A \>ru'f. historical c'lidr 
to tlw jni/s of 
ilUfiffitii’ Ciirhhrrti Beer 
I’rohinu ;irim!i<l tlic ruins of 
\inc-v<-li. .ircli.U'oloKists disc-ov- 
iTod .1 Uthli't listii.i; Iifcr amnni: 
fJn‘ pnivisions of iVo, ill's .iric. ft 
proli.ilily w, isn't C.irlsbi-re EKn-r, 
hilt ru-vi-r you niiml— c.irry on 
the ancient tr.uiitinn with Carls- 
iK'rg— the beer Noah woiili) li.ivc 
loveil! 

"Till- Book Ilf 


Largest Mercedes Benz I 
Dealer In United States 

Avtllakli nMi 180-190-219-220 Sedans. 
220S Coupes 8 Roadsters, 190SL Roadsters 
& Coupes, 3000 Sedans Metal Sliding Roof. 
300SL Roadsters 8 Hard Tops. 


BRYN MAWR 





POCONO 
MANOR INN 
GOLF CLUB 


WHf* lar Spsciol Midwoek «ol«« 

POCONO MANOR 30, PENNSVIVANIA 

Phen*: Mt. Pscono— TErmlnal 9-3611 


CRAFT FOR KIDS 



SPORTY INBOARD. •) • ii-el ln|iu, men 

r.ieitie i-lii'-; W iliniriiiinti, ('nlif. 





GRADUATE TO MOVIES 



Surest way to capture all the fun... 

new Kodak Cine Automatic equipment! 


NKW MOMl' C\MI-;i<\S 
SHT Tiii.Msi;i.\i.s \( r<)M.vn(:\i.i.Y! 

Riilhl from the start, you'll get 
clear. Iteautiful movies with the 
new 8mm Kodak Cini' Atuomatic 
Ciameras. It's the easiest . . . the 
u/rrs/ , . , way to capture all tin* 
excii<Mnent. color, and action' 
Huili-iti electric «*ye automatically 
adjusts the 1<mis aperture for cor- 
rect ex[)ostire. Built-in filuT permits 
use of indoor Kodachrome Film 
outdoors. 'I'clescopic viewfinder 
adjusts to individual «*\esiqht, 
warns when there is too little liutht, 
shows when filler is in position. 

{I'lKts att list, incluilf i'edtrul 'lax 

EASTMAN KODAK 


NHW MDVii; ri{OJi;i:roK.s 
TliRliAl) TlIKMSl'LVKS Al TOMATICM l.Y! 

The new automatic Kodak (!ine 
Showtime Projector is the only 
projector that threads itself all the 
iva\ — ti^ht onto the take-up reel. X<’w 
hiuh-Iumen lamp t;ives greatest 
8mm screen l)rilliance in Kotfak 
history. 400-foot reel capacity for 
full half-hour shows. Controls for 
forward, still. rever.s«- action, rewind 
all on a sinqle illuminated panel. 
Permanently lul)ricatcd.$ 1 37. 50. 
De luxe nuKlel with variahle-speed 
control. .\CkDC! operation, built- 
in splicer. $167.50. 

aif suk/td la ihin-f ii ilhiiul ualut.) 

COMPANY, Rochester 4, N 



•Autoinatic Kodak Cine 
Sliowtimc Projector, 

$137.50. 

Kodak 

. tiAOtMADK 


^cls. a Pair 
of 6'Paks 



ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC • ST. LOUIS * NEWARK • LOS ANGELES •MIAMI •TAMPA 


